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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 1857. 


Potes. 
POPIANA. 


A Patent Fact. —¥From Mr. Bouton Corney’s 
letter (anté, p. 381.) it might be inferred that I 
(2™ S. iii. 462.) had done him and his “ friend, 
Mr. Peter Cunningham,” some injustice. Mr. 
Corney, however, admits that he is not ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances — that he 
has not read the Jilustrated News on which I 
commented. Allow me, therefore, to state the 
facts. 

A corr spondent 
Edwards as it now appears, announce 
“ Adversaria ” attached to Mr. Hott 
that in an old London Directory of 1677 appeare 
the name of “ Alexand. Pope, Broad Street.” 
The fact was in itself barren, as Mr. Hotten’s 
correspondent admitted, except so far as it sug- 
gested the probability that this A. P. might have 
been the poet’s father. Zhe Athen imme- 
diately offered proof that Mr. Edwards's conjecture 
yas something more than a probability ; confirmed 
it, indeed, by showing that, while resident in 
Broad Street, Pope’s father lost his first wife Mag- 
dalen, the mother of Magdalen Rackett, who, as 
the parish register certifies, was there buried in 
1679; — another first proof — proof that Mrs. 
Rackett was Mr. Pope’s daughter by a first wife, 
and not, as assumed by the biographers, Mrs. Pope’s 
daughter by a first husband. 

A writer in the Jilustrated News asserted that 
Mr. Edwards's discovery was no discovery at all; 
that the fact had “been a patent fuct for many 
years;” and that Mr. Corner possessed the 
volume “containing the fact.” Of course Mr. 
Corney’s possession of the volume was no proof 
that the fact was known even to Mr. Corner, 
still less that it had been “ patent for many years.” 
The volume—and we now know that there are 
at least three copies in existence—must have 
been in the possession of some one for a hundred 
and eighty years. Yet the fact that an “ Alexand. 
Pope” ever resided in “ Broad Street” not 
known even to the last and best of Pope’s bio- 
graphers, Mr. Carruthers ; neither was it known 
to Mr. Corney that this A. P. was the 
father, as appears from his own letter. Mr. Cor- 
NEY, indeed, says he quite that the 
merchant of Broad Street wa of the 
poet.” But this was no I 
tainties are merely temperamental ; and the ‘ 
satisfied” of Mr. Cornry and the “ probal 
Mr. Edwards are of precisely the same 
Sut Mr. Corner t | 
record suggested many “queries.” Very likely ; 
and the first would be, naturally and necessarily, 
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| whether the A. P. of the Directory was the poet's 
| father ; and until that was decided, the record 
| could bear no other query worth a moment’s con- 
| sideration. However, this is quite certain from 
Mr. Corney's own letter: whatever the number 
of queries suggested, Mr. Cornry did not solve 
one of them; and therefore, so far as Mr. Corner 
is concerned, the record remained as barren as it 
had been for the one hundred and eighty preceding 
years. But Mr. Connery would lead 
that the Directory may ha 

under Mr. Cm 
Cunning 
the public; and that the no-notice i 
of the elder Pope am residents in 
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f the burial of Magdalen Pope, are not 
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r. Cunningham was engag 
>to Mr. Crok« iri L new e lition 
of Pope’s Works. Now, I doubt whether Mr. Cun- 
ningham was so engaged when the Handbook 
published. Be i y, I cannot 
that Mr. Cunningham, or any other man, 
conceal his own knowlede 
another might app greatel 
certainly cannot believe, on a mere con} 
speculation, that he suppr 
when he actually edited, 
Johnson's Life of Pope. But assume all or any of 
these improbabilities, — all this self-devotion and 
self-sacrifice, —what end, I ask Mr. Conney, could 
be answered by suppressing, in 1854, facts which, 
in 1857, were declared to have been “ patent many 
years " —that is, known for many years to at least 
all intelligent persons. 

It was the habitual depreciation in that Journal 
of all discoveries in relation to Pope made by 
others, and the trumpetings about the discoveries 
of Mr. Croker and Mr. Cunningham, which in- 
duced me to bring this “ patent ” fact to the test. 
In these Pope inquiries the shrewdest and 
most diligent are but 
way, and we should wel 
bution of fact, even an ry, 
knowing and seeing proof in the insta before 
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that every one of the biographers, from Ruffhead 
to Carruthers, had quoted from those Manuscripts, 
and all without discovering it. This patent ob- 
jection, however, was soon and satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. The Illustrated News subsequently 


published, and for the first time, as believed, “a | 


highly interesting and characteristic” letter from 
Bolingbroke to Pope, which letter The Atheneum 
showed, as in duty bound, was a forgery, and 
which, as subsequently appeared, had been copied, 
by some unknown person, from that rare and re- 
condite work Dodsley’s Annual Register. The 
reply settled the patent. “Is it possible,” said 
the Illustrated News, “a censor so authoritative 
can be ignorant of, or can have forgotten, the death 
of the poet's father at Twickenham in 1717?” 

Mr. Corner says that it is not for him to explain 
* how far the fact in question has become patent.” 
Certainly not; but until Mr. Corner or some 
other person shall have shown that the fact brought 
forward by Mr. Edwards had been published 
before — that there was at least a possibility of its 
having become patent—my question (2™ S. ili. 462. 
will not have been answered. Concede all that 
Mr, Corney asks, and he only proves that the fact 
was latent, not patent. D. 





Alexander Pope of Broad Street ; his Residence 
there from 1677 to 1685.—I had thought a discus- 
sion of this subject was one of the things of the 
past, and expected no more to see the pages of 
“ N. & Q.” occupied with the question. 

In May last I wrote a short article, giving to 
the world for the first time the fact that “ Alex- 
ander Pope, presumed to be the poet's father, 
resided, in the year 1677, in Broad Street, City.” 
Mr. Edward Edwards, of the Free Library, Man- 
chester, kindly supplied the fact from a dimi- 
nutive London Directory (probably the earliest 
book of the kind) published in the year 1677, — 
the existence of which must certainly by this time 
be “ patent” to the readers of “N. & Q.”—and I 
took upon myself to ask for farther evidence in 
support of the discovery. 

Pope being in fashion, the subject was im- 
mediately handled by different journals. The 
Atheneum immediately published several columns, 
bringing forward other most important and valu- 
able particulars. “N. & Q.” gave some inter- 
esting articles; the Jilustrated London News 
mentioned the subject, although in a spirit of 
ungenerous depreciation; the poet Bryant, in his 
paper, the New York Evening Post, published the 
article with a short comment, which was reprinted 
in several American periodicals; while many of | 
the local journals in this country informed their 
readers in the “ Literary column,” that Pope’s 
father carried on his business and made his 
money in Broad Street. The discussion conse- 


quent on the discovery is, however, not allowed to 
rest embalmed in the old numbers of these perio- 
dicals. The London Directory is once more taken 
| from the shelf, and the claim to the discovery (if 
it is worth so calling) is disputed. 

In “N. & Q.” for November 14th appears an 
article from the able pen of Mr, Botton Corney, 
stating that some years ago he lent a copy of this 
* precious ” work to Mr. Peter Cunningham, who, 
with himself, had known the fact, and had con- 
versed on the subject, many years since, and that 
Mr. Edward Edwards’ discovery was evidently 
occasioned by Mr. Botton Corney’s account of 
the Directory given in * N. & Q.” in May last. 

I am sorry to have to confute this conjecture, 
because no aspirant in discovery is more deserving 
the honour of a literary compliment than the gen- 
tleman owning the precious book ; but the truth 
must be told. Mr. Edward Edwards knew of the 
entry, “ Alexand. Pope,” some time before the ac- 
count of the Directory appeared in your valuable 
pages. Mr. Saxe Bannister, one day in April 
last, in a conversation about the poet, informed 
me of the discovery made by the librarian of the 
Free Library, to whom I addressed a note, and 
received his polite reply, with the information 
required. A few weeks afterwards the item was 
announced in the Adversaria appended to my 
| Catalogue. 

If the claimants to the discovery knew of the 
fact “many years since,” why not have published 
it in “N.& Q.?” I really cannot see the value of 
placing a light under a bushel, and keeping for 
nine whole years a fact quiet and snug, that would 
have interested the late Mr. Croker, Mr. Carru- 
thers, and a score of gentlemen anxious about the 
history of the poet. Surely, inamuch less time than 


| nine years, all the parish registers in London could 


have been searched. To Mr. Edwards, therefore, 
belongs any honour which attaches to the disco- 


| very; it being through his instrumentality that the 


fact was brought before the literary world. 

Pope’s Father still living in Broad Street in 
1685.— A curious document has just been shown 
to me, which I trust before long I may be allowed 
to publish verbatim. It consists of a receipt for 
money loaned to one Saunders by the elder Pope. 
All that I can say at present is, that it contains 
the name, Alexander Pope, in full; and mentions 
his living in Broad Street, as a “dealer,” in the 
year 168¢. The memorandum appears to be in 
the handwriting of a scrivener or clerk, and is 
very regular and legible. But the signature, 
Walter Saunders, is roughly executed, and is not at 
first sight intelligible. ‘This document, then, when 
published, will leave only three years and a month 
or two to be accounted for, instead of e/even years 
— the time that elapsed betwixt the record of the 
old London Directory (that in 1677 Pope's father 
was a merchant in Broad Street) and the year 
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1688, which gave 
Pretender.” 
Piccadilly. 


to the world “Pope and the | 
Joun Campen Horren. 


Warburton's Vindication of the Essay on Man. 
—In Dr. Johnson's Life of Pope it is stated that 
Warburton “ From month to month continued a 
Vindication of the Essay on Man in the liter rary 
journal of that time called The Republic of Letters. 

On examining the eighteen volumes of that 
work, I am able to state that no vindication of 
Pope or his system of Optimism is to be found in 
it, but on the contrary a very able attack upou 
the whole doctrine in vol. xiv. p. 254., 
sentiments of the poem are said to be derived 
from Shaftesbury, and its blemishes hinted at, as 
from the pride and peevishness of the poet. Parts 
of the article read amazingly like The Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion. On turning, how- 
ever, tothe Works of the Learned, vol. iv. p. 425., 
vol. v. pp. 56. 89. 159. 330., the vindication in 
question may be found. C. M.S. 


Dr. Stephen Hales (2™ S. iv. 343.)—I can offer 
some confirmation of L. L.’s conjecture as to the 
relationship of William and Robert Hales to Dr. 
Stephen Hales. Stephen Hales was a native of 
this parish, and, as appears by the register, was 
baptized on Sept. 20, 1677. The book also records 
the baptism of ten other children of the same pa- 
rents, and among them of a Robert, on Jan. 4, 
1664, and of a William, on March 9, 1675. On 


| 


general reader quote Mr. Hunter's summing up 
of the evidence which he has collected : 


“On the whole, then, it will appear that Pope descended 
of a clerical family, the members of it being much con- 
nected with the University of Oxford ; but that at present 
we can trace him only to a person of his own name, who 
was rector of Thruxton and prebendary (if the incumbents 
are so called) of Middleton and Ichen-Abbots, in the dio- 
cese of Winchester: that these, being rather conspicuous 
pieces of preferment, place him in the higher rank of the 
clergy of his time, and seem to be but the beginning of 
the offices he would have held in the Church, had he not 
died in rather early life, and had not the changes at that 
time imminent, stopped him in his course :—that, though 


| we cannot ascend beyond him on evidence that would 


where the | 





referring to the only notices of Dr. Hales which | 


I have at hand, I find that while Gorton agrees 


Encyclopedia Britannica places it in 1667,—a 
date which (not to speak of other authority) is 
evidently inconsistent with the next statement of 
the writer in the Encyclopedia, that he became a 
Fellow of Benet College in 1702. 
J. C. Robertson. 
Bekesbourne, near Canterbury. 





Pope “of Gentle Blood.”—Mr. Hunter has pub- 
lished the 5th No. of his Critical and Historical 
Tracts. The subject is one calculated just now 
to attract considerable attention. It is Pope; 
his Descent and Family Connections. Mr. Hun- 
ter’s experience in genealogical researches is well 
known, and the inquiry which he has instituted 


. r . ° | ditions, « srhaps rather decayed : 
with the register as to the date of his birth, the | Gitene, an patiage eather Conga 


bear a close examination, there is strong presumptive evi- 
dence that he was either identical or nearly connected 
with an Alexander Pope of Oxford, the friend of Dr. Bar- 
croft, and the son-in-law of the famous John Dodd of 
Fawsley, and the father of Dr. Walter Pope, the Gresham 
Professor, the Poet, and the miscellaneous writer, who was 
half-brother of Dr. John Wilkins, the Bishop of Chester, 
who married a sister of the Protector Cromwell ; — that 
there is no reason to believe, on account of disparity of 
rank, that he was not of the same stock as the Popes, 
Earls of Downe, but, on the contrary, that nothing can 
be more probable than that the family tradition was cor- 
rect, which delivered thus much and no more : — that his 
Oxfordshire ancestors did spring, as the Earl of Downe 
did, from people of small account living at Deddington, 
near Banbury. 

“ And that, on his mother’s side, he sprang from per- 
sons who had possessed land of their own at Towthorpe, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, from perhaps an early 
period, but who, from the time of Elizabeth, were lords 
of the manor: — that one of them who died in the reign 
of James I. was an opulent person, and intimate with 
some of the principal families in the county :—that he 
left the greater part of his possessions to his nephew, 
William Turner, the Poet's grandfather: — that in his 
hands the family estate did not receive any material ad- 
— that he had the 
charge of not fewer than seventeen children, nearly all ot 
whom grew to man and woman’s estate: —that of the 
sons, two died during the Civil Wars, in which one o/ 
them was slain, and the other went abroad and served in 
the Spanish army, and at his death gave property, not 
very inconsiderable remains of the family estate, to Edith 
Pope, his favourite sister. 

“ And that, this being the case, there is nothing of ex- 
aggeration or of boasting, when the Poet has to meet the 


| charge of being of obscure birth, in asserting that he 
sprang ‘ of gentle blood.’ ” 


in the work before us, namely, how far Pope was | 


justified when he speaks of his birth thus— 
“ Of gentle blood (part shed in honour’s cause, 
While yet in Britain honour had applause, ) 
Each parent sprung,” 
is one for which he is peculiarly fitted. The 
reader curious in Pope matters will of course 
examine the details for himself. We will for the 


{ 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER. 
“ The Shippes Hopposteries.” 

The word is variously spelt in the different 
editions : hopposteries, hopposteris, hoppostoris, §e. 
The passage runs thus : — 

“ The tirant, with the prey by force yraft; 
The toun destroied, ther was nothing laft. 
Yet saw I brent the shippes hopposteres, 
The hunte ystrangled with the wilde beres.” 
Cant. Tales, 2017—2020. 

Hoppostéres, making a double rhyme with béres, 

seems decidedly preferable to hoppostoris — boris 
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(the reading of some copies), because it is much | to the French Court at that time. The Arch- 


more natural to suppose a hunter strangled by 
bears than by boars. 

Hopposteres has been supposed to signify pilots ; 
“ Yet saw I burnt the ships’ pilots ;" but for this 
interpretation no satisfactory reason has been as- 
signed. Again, it has been suggested that, as 
“ hoppesterres” once signified, or may have signi- 
fied, female dancers, the expression ships’ hop- 
posteres means “ dancing ships,” i. e. ships at sea, 
pitching and labouring. Others, again, would read 
“shippes upon the steries,” or ships steering their 
course. 

Not feeling satisfied with either of these inter- 
pretations, I would venture to suggest that hop- 
posteres is an old form of the word upholsteries. 

The op for up is Dutch, ophonden being the 
Dutch word corre P yndin y to our iph ltd. 

The 7 of uph she ry is absorbed in Jy 
often before s. 

The hk of hopposterie is the h of upholstery a 
little out of plac This, however, is not the only 
instance in which Chaucer prefixes the letter A. 
For Elysium we find Helise ; for Eloisa, Helowis ; 
for abundant, Aabundant. 

{ would understand, then, by ships’ hopposteres, 
or upholsteries, the dockyards or arsenals where 
ships are refitted; not taking upholstery in the 
sense of the ships’ tackling or furniture, but rather 
in that of the place where such furniture is sup- 
plied. Conf. surgery, rookery, piggery, grapery, 
and, in the more contracted form, laundry, foun- 
dry, vestry, &c. The yard where the ship re- 
ceives repairs, and is fitted with her tackling, is 
the ship’s upholstery or hopposterie. 

This interpretation will make a connected sense 
with the preceding line : — 


pposterie, as 


“ The toun destroied, ther was nothing laft — 
Yet saw I brent the shippes’ hopposteries.” 

That is, Nothing was left to be burnt of the 
town itself; but 1 saw the dockyards burnt in 
addition, 

In connexion with this view of a ship's hoppos- 
terie or upholstery, as signifying a plac 
ships were fitted and repaired, we 
that in the Scottish la wuage ‘uphald,” as a noun 
substantive, signifies the act of 
building by giving it the nec¢ 
obligation to do so. 


where 


may remark 


maintaining a 
+1 


sary repairs, or the 
Tuomas Boys. 


Minor Actes. 


French Protestants.—It appears that after the 
year 1762 the Protestants in France were no 
longer condemned to the galleys. For this alle- 
viation of their sufferings they were indebted, it 
would seem, to a fresh interference on their be- 
half by the English government, through the me- 
dium of the Duke of Bedford, who was ambassador 


| bishop of Canterbury had also written to the Duc 
| de Nivernois on the same subject; but from an 


interesting, inedited letter written by Saint Flo- 
rentin to the Duc de Choiseul, and now first 
rinted in Za France Protestante, tom. vii., 8vo., 
Paris, 1857, from the Registres du Secrétariat, 
Archives Gen., E. 3524., there appeared no hope at 
that time of the French government departing 
from the intolerant maxims of Louis XLV. Count 
Saint Florentin was Minister of the Interior, and 
managed all the affairs of the state with reference 
to the Protestants. He was accused of having 
issued an immense number of lettres de cachet 
during his ministry; and from his letter now 
quoted, which is too long for “N. & Q.,” he was 
not likely to assist the Protestants in breaking 
their fetters. This gracious act was reserved for 
the Duc de Choiseul, and his still more liberal 
and powerful successors; and, above all, for that 
great Revolution which so awfully avenged cen- 
turies of misgovernment and oppression. J. M. 


Telegram. — The oldest date given to this word 
as yet is two years ago, and its earliest habitat 
the United States. It may be carried farther, for 
it was used in Liverpool four years ago, and 
nearly as long ago in London. Hype CLarKe. 


A Surgeon in the Army to rank as an Ensign. — 
Eighty years ago it was customary in the English 
army, when a surgeon was appointed to a regi- 
ment, to hand him at the same time an ensign’s 


commission. Dr. Freer served in this rank at the 
battle of Bunker's Hill. W. W. 
Malta. 


War Cries. —The Normans at Hastings, “ Ha 


Rou, Ha Rou, Notre dame, Dex aide.” The 
old Scandinavian cry was “Thor aide.” The 
British ery at the defeat of the Picts, a.v. 220, 


was “ Alleluia.” 


Holy Cross!” 


The Saxon cry was “ Out, out! 
Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Devonshire Notice—Mr, Cu. Horrer’s copy of 
notice in Kensington Gardens (2™ S. iv. 351.) 
reminds me of a printed placard put up, and sent 
round the county by three of our, since departed, 
magistrates, at the time of the expected French 
invasion, directing all constables, &c., whenever 
a landing took place in Devonshire, ‘‘ To drive 
all Oxen, Donkeys, Sheep, Pigs, Women, and other 
Cattle to the interior of Dartmoor.” V.C. 

Haldon. 


The oldest Judge in the United States, — The 
Fayetteville Observer furnishes a notice of the 
venerable Henry Potter, United States judge for 
the district of North Carolina, an office which he 
has filled with dignity, integrity, and ability for 
fifty-five years, and which, at the great age of 
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ninety-one, he still survives io fill to the universal | 
satisfaction and respect of the 7 in | 


which he resides. * / 
Malta, 


Rood- Lofts. — Staireases to rood-lofts remain 
in S. Peter's, Oxford; S. Michael's, Sopley; 
Rochford, Essex ; S. Mary’s le Port, Bristol ; 
Hadleigh, Essex; Hawkhurst. The doors remain 
at Dorchester, Henley, &c. Rood-lofts remain at 
Hinxton, Littleport, Guilden- Morden, W. Wick- 
ham, Chippenham, Cherry Hinton, Over, Kirt- 
ling, Quy, co. Camb.; N. Crawley, Bucks ; Fel- 
mersham, Tillbrook, Pertenhall, Clifton, Beds. ; 
Drayton, Berks ; at Totness, Paington, Westham 
(Sussex), Honiton; at Hawstead (Suffolk) with 
the original sacring-bell, Edington *, Collumpton, 
Uffendon *, Bradninch, Dartmouth, Kenton, Plym- 
tree*, Hartland, Long Sutton, Kingsbury Epis- 
copi, Barnwell Dunster, Timberscombe, Minehead, 
Winsham, Newark, Charlton-on-Otmoor, Syden- 
ham, Hook Norton, Boddicote, Handborough, 
Merevale, Knowle, Worm Leighton, Flamstead, 
Little Malvern, Rodney Stoke, &c. 

Macxenzig Watcort, M.A. 


Queries. 


KING ALFRED'S DESCRIPTION OF EUROPE, AND THE 
VOYAGES OF OHTHERE AND WULFSTAN. 


This description of Europe, and these voyages, 


are most interesting ; not only as the composition 
of Alfred, but invaluable as historical documents, 
—pbeing authentic records of the nations located 
between the Don on the east and the Rhine and 
North Sea on the west; the Danube on the 
south and the White Sea on the north, —written 
by a contemporary so early as the ninth century. 
These Anglo-Saxon documents have claimed and 
received the attention, not only of Englishmen, 
but of foreigners, as the following Note on the 
various editions of one or more of them will prove. 
As I received much valuable information from 
Mr. Hampson, Mr. Sincer, and Dr. Bett, 
through “N.& Q.” for the improvement of the 
notes to my quarto facsimile edition of these docu- 
ments, as well as the cheap one in octavo, I am 
anxious, before I publish my notes on the whole 
of Orosius, to ascertain, through the same medium, 
if there be any other editions, or works giving 
valuable information on the subject, besides those 
which follow :— 


1598. Hakluyt. Fol. Lond. English, by Lambard. 
1659. Somner. Fol. Lond. Anglo-Sax. and Latin. 


Wulfstan, Dict. sub gedryne. 


1678. Alumni Oxonienses. Fol. Oxon. Anglo-Sax 
and Latin. 
1709, - Spelms an. 8vo. Oxon. English. 


Those marked * being coloured and gilded. 


| (or pierces) my ball by me thrown (or discharged). 


1733. Busseus. 4to. 

1744. 2nd edit. id. Merely new title? 

1765. Murray. 8vo. Gott. Notes. 

1773. Barrington. 8vo. Lond. Anglo-Sax. and English. 

1773. Langebek, Fol. Hafn. Anglo-Sax. and Latin. 

1786. Forster. 4to. Lond. English, with notes. 

1796. Potoki. 4to. Bruns. Anglo-Sax. and French. 

1800. Porthan. 12mo. Stock. Anglo-Sax. and Swedish. 

1807. Ingram. 4to. Oxon. Anglo-Sax. and English. 

1808. Beckmann, 8vo. Gitt. Notes. 

1815. Rask. 8vo. Copen. Anglo-Sax. and Danish. 
Id. 2nd edit., 1834. 8vo. Id. 


Havn. Anglo-Sax. and Latin. 


1822. Dahlmann. 8vo. Alton. German. 
1834. Peterson. 8vo. Copen. Geog. notes Danish. 
1837. Zeus. 8vo. Miinch. Die Deutschen und nachbar- 


slemma, 


Notes. 


1838. Leo. 8vo. Halle. Anglo-Sax., and Glossary. 
Germania. 
1846. Thorpe’s Analecta. 12mo. Lond. Anglo-Sax., 


and Glossary. 
1847. Ebeling. 4to. Leipz. Anglo-Sax. 
1852. Rafn (Munch). 4to. Copen. Anglo-Sax. and 
Latin, 
1853. Thorpe’s Orosius. 8vo, 


English, 


Lond. Anglo-Sax. and 
I have not yet had an opportunity of perusing 
Sprengel’s Geschichte, Halle, 1792, nor Giese- 
brecht’s Wendische Geschichte, Berlin, 1843. 
Joseru Boswortu. 
The Lodge, Islip, Oxford. 





MONSTER GUN (QUEEN ELIZABETH’S POCKET 
PISTOL) AT DOVER. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1767, vol. 

xxxvii. p. 499., I read the following letter to 
“Mr. URBAN. 

“On the most southern point of the cliff which forms 
the platform of Dover Castle, lies a brass gun, 24 feet 
long without, and 22 feet long in the bore, beautifully 
adorned with flowers, and embiematical figures, in relief, 
and these inscriptions are raised on it in Roman capitals: 

‘IAN TOLHVYS VAN vrrecuT. 1544.’ 

“This I suppose to be the founder’s name. Under it is 
a shield, with six chevronels quartering a fess indented, 
On a scuteheon of pretence a saltire cheque. Motto, 
Sans Avirre. The arms of Englund in a garter, with 

*‘DIEV ET MON DROIT.’ 


‘Then follows an inscription, of which some of your 
readers may perhaps give us a translation : 
*BRECH SCVRET AL MVER ENDE WAL 
BIN ICH GEHETEN 
DOEZ BERGH EN DAL BOERT MINEN BAL 
VAN MI GESMETEN.’ 


« By the help of Seweil’s Dutch dictionary, I take the 
literal me aning to be — Zo break down all fo rtifications 
and walls am I commanded. Through hill and dule bores 
I must 
contess, however, I cannot find the word scuret, nor are 
any of the words spelt according to the present ortho- 
graphy.(*) 





* The literal translation of the inscription, though 
pretty well understood by the querist of 1767, is as fol- 
lows: — 


Brech (diminutive for Bregje, Bridget) rends [it] all 
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“Under an armed woman, holding a spear, book, and 

palm branch, is the word 
* VICTORIA ;’ 

“Under another woman: 

* LIBERTAS ;’ 

“Under a river god: 

* SCALDA.’” 

“This curious gun, vulgarly called Queen Elizabeth's 
Pocket Pistol, was a present from the emperor Charles V. 
to Henry VIII., while they were engaged together in a 
war with France. The author of the Magna Britannia 
gives it the name of Basilisco Basiliscus or BaovAckov ? ]. 
It requires 15 pounds of powder, and will carry a ball seven 
or eight miles, or, as they say, to Calais {in compliance 
with an oral order of Charles ? } 

“T am, yours, &c. 
“D. H.” 

Having thus, to the best of my knowledge, an- 
swered the inquiry of D. H., I too should like to 
address some questions to those who have a better 
opportunity for information on this subject. I 
wish to know, — 

st. Whether the above-mentioned monster gun 
be still extant, and whereabout ? 

2nd. W hether its length be accurately given ; 
the diameter of the bore, and the weight ‘of the 
ball ? 

3rd, Whether it ever was used ? 

4th. Whether the name of “Queen Elizabeth's 
Pocket Pistol” be a proof that it was used in her 
time ? 

5th. Whether the copy of the principal inscrip- 
tion, as it reads here (ich for ick), can be relied 
on ? 

A transcript of what the author of Magna Bri- 
tannia says about the subject * would be acceptable 
to H. van Lennepr. 

Mompadt House, near Haarlem 


Minor Queries. 


Chief Justice Sir Oliver Leader. — Your cor- 
respondents’ information is requested as to the 
ancestors or descendants of Sir Oliver Leader, 
who was Chief Justice t of the Court of Common 


wall and rampart', am I called; through mount and vale 
bores my ball, by me hurled. 

Scuret is for scheuret, scheurt, from scheuren, to rend, to 
tear. 

The founder’s name sounds, in English, John Tothuys 
of Utrecht2 


* It is thus noticed in the Mugna Britannia, p. 1172. 

“ There is a curiously engraven piece of ordnance (called 
Basilisco) twenty-four foot long, reported to have been 
presented to King Henry VIII. by the Emperor.” ] 

{t No such name appears in Foss’s List of the Judges 
for these reigns. — Ep. “N. & Q.”) 

1 Anglicé, Bridget Rendall. 

2 It appears not to have been unusual in those times to 
name guns, 
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| 
| 


| because they 


“to be in their scheme of living together. 


i S. N° 99., Noy. 21. °57. 








| Pleas under Henry VII., Henry VIII., and Ed- 


ward VI., and died in the year 1552 or 1553. He 
was buried at Great Stoughton, Hunts. In his 


will he spells his name Leder, Ledre, Leeder, and 

Leader. V. 8. D. 
Quotations wanted. — 

“ There’s something ails the spot, the place is cursed.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” supply the re- 

ference and context of the above line? Iam not 

quite sure as to the exact accuracy of the quota- 

tion. NorTuuMpRIENSIs. 

“ Admire, weep, laugh, exult, despise, 

For here is room for all such feeling. 


” 


A. B.C. 


Female Society at Hitcham.—Mrs. Carter, in a 
letter dated in 1768, vol. ii. p. 16., writes : — 

“ You never told me that the society at Hitcham was 
dissolved. My informant makes grievous lamentation 
for the scandal which she supposes this event will reflect 
on female friendship. Possibly it may; but the true state 
of the case seems to me, that people do not disagree either 
are men, or because they are women, but 
because they are human creatures. Indeed it ought to 
raise no disadvantageous ideas of these ladies, that they 
did not find themselves so happy as they had expected 
The only error 
was, the want of consideration from which they embarked 
in it.’ 

Who was the founder of this society? What 
was its object, and who were the members or chief 
managers of it ? Fra. Mewsurn. 


Physicians to the late Duke of York.—Can you 
help me to any information about a physician named 
Molloy, who was much about the late Duke of 
York? Also, can you tell me who were the 
Duke’s physicians previous to Dr. M‘Gregor ? 
who was, I believe, the last who held that post. 

E. A. C. 


Irish, the Court Language of Scotland. — My 
query is, When did the Irish or ancient Scotic 
language cease to be spoken at the court of the 
kings of Scotland ? 

The Gaelic King Kenneth united his own Sco- 
tic kingdom with that of the Picts, whom he sub- 
dued, about the year 843. At that period, and 
for many generations afterwards, the king and his 
nobles would doubtless retain and speak their 
own Erse dialect; for probably they would not 
have a choice of speaking any other. But after 
the seat of royalty was removed into the Lothians, 
the influence of the Teutonic branch of the popu- 


| lation of Scotland must have made itself felt, and 


the result showed itself in the English (or Inglis) 
language becoming the language of the court. 
But when was this revolution effected? And are 
there any existing data which show its epoch? 
There are soupgons, certainly, that the Gaelic 
tongue was in favour with Scottish royalty until a 
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tolerably late period. Malcolm, the contempo- 
rary of William the Conqueror, called himself, or 
was called amongst his friends and in his court, 
by the Irish epithet of Canmore. 


years since, before I made Notes, or “N. & Q.” 


was in existence, I hastily read an account of 


a traveller who surprised an American-Indian 
stealthily creeping by a spring late on Christmas 
Eve, and when interrogated as to his object, 
stated that he came to see the chief stag of a herd 
of deer kneel to welcome the first hour of Christ- 
mas Day. In what book does such a legend exist ? 


M. C. 
Cornish Hurling. —In the Memorials of Ray, 


the following account is given of a Cornish game 
which that great naturalist heard of when travel- 
ling a-simpling, as they termed it, in 1658 : 


“We had an account of a hurling-play much used in 
Cornwall. There are two kinds of hurling. The in-hurl- 
ing and the out-hurling. In the first there are chosen 
twenty or twenty-five of a side, and two goals are set up; 
then comes one with a small hard leather ball in his 
hand, and tosses it up in the midst between both parties; 
he that catches it endeavours to run with it to the fur- 
thermost goal; if he be stopped by one of the opposite 
side, he either saith I will stand and wrestle with him, 
letting fall the ball by him (which one of the opposite 
side must not take up, but one of his own), or else throws 
the ball to one of his own side (if any of them can catch 
it). He that is stopped may chuse whether he will 
wrestle, or throw away the ball; but it is more generous 
to wrestle. He that stops must answer and wrestle it 
out. When any one wrestles, one of his side takes up the 
ball, and runs with it towards the goal till he be stopped, 
and then, as before, he either wrestles or throws away the 
ball, so that there are commonly many pairs wrestling at 
once. An out-hurling is played by one parish against 
another, or eastern men against western, or Devonshire 
men against Cornish. The manner they enter it is as 
follows. Any one that can get leave of a justice, &c. goes 
into a market town with a little wooden ball in his hand, 
plated over with silver, and there proclaims the hurling, 
and mentions the time and place. They play in the same 
manner as in the other, only they make their churches 


their goals. That party which can cast the ball into or | 


upon the church wins. In an out-hurling they have not 
a set number on each side, but each have as many as they 
ean procure. An hurler, to help him in running, may 
catch hold on a horseman’s stirrup. No horsemen play.” 


Can any of your Cornish or Devonshire corre- | 


spondents inform me whether these games, or any 
like them, are still in use in the West, or whether 
there are any living who remember them, 


R. W. B. 


Perkin Warbeck.— Has any portrait come 
down to our times of this remarkable pretender, 
whose claims, however, in my opinion were be- 
yond doubt founded upon truth ? C. (1.) 


Sermons on Canticles.—I have an old seven- 
teenth century book of sermons on the Song of 
Solomon, wanting a title-page. It has a preface 


C. (1.) | 


| 
American-Indian Christmas Legend. — Some 


| 
Apollo Belvedere ? 


eiisdieauls 
recommendatory by T. Dod. The first discourse 


is on Cant. v. 1. Is the name of its author known ? 
Hvusert Bower. 


Osney Abbey. — In Swaine’s Memoirs of Osney 
Abbey, near Oxford (1769), p. 34., occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“It seems not a little surprising that during the time 
this church (i. e. of Osney) remained in its state of splen- 
dour and magnificence, so few draughts and prospects 
should be taken of it. We have been told indeed by 
ome authors that several foreigners came over into 
England for this purpose. But what is now become of 
these valuable performances of theirs, which would have 
been so much esteemed by many, as very curious pieces 
of antiquity, we are not able to give any account,” 











Are any of your readers so far acquainted with 
continental libraries or galleries as to be able to 
indicate the whereabouts of any such drawings ? 

ForestTarivs. 

Apollo Belvedere. — What is the height of the 

Il. B. 


Movable Wooden Types. —I read in the Lite- 
rary Gazette for 1837, p. 355., that “‘ wooden types 
are advertised in the American papers, of every 
character and size, and at so reduced a price, 
when compared with metallic letters, as to afford 
no unreasonable expectation of their superseding 
the latter. It would be a curious incident in the 
history of the art of printing if this invention 
should lead to the revival of block-printing, for 
such standard works as are now stereotyped.” 

Now, if this do not refer to block-printing, as, 
from the last sentence, I must suppose it does, I 
would like to know the tenour of the advertise- 
ments mentioned in the above. Movable wooden 
types I can hardly believe to be meant here, at 
least not for usual printer's work, and, judging 
from such specimens as I saw in Holland, these 
could never be expected once to supersede metallic 
ones. J. H. van Lenner. 

Mompadt House, near Haarlem. 


Great, Middle, and Small Miles. —In Camden's 
Britannia (Gibson's ed., 1695), each map has in it 
three scales of miles. Thus designated, I could 
understand that one might mean geographical, and 
the other statute miles; but what can the third 
mean ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Distance at which the Light from a Lighthouse 
may be seen. — Allow me to correct a statement 
of your learned and acute correspondent L., in 
his article on Macistus (2™ S. iv. 370.), viz. that 
“ the light of a good lighth@use is, under favoura- 
ble circumstances, visible at sea to the naked eye 


| not more than about fifteen miles.” 


From the pier at Dover, the Calais light, dis- 
tant 224 miles, is very plainly visible to the naked 
eye on an ordinary night; and I imagine would 
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be visible, in a clear atmosphere, at 30 miles’ dis- 
tance. Perhaps some of your correspondents may 
be able to state the extreme distance at which the 
beacon lighted on the Malvern Hiils (I think) 
last winter was visible. It was noticed in all the 
newspapers of the day. Clearly, a beacon lighted 
on a mountain would be visible at a much greater 
distance than the mountain itself, even on the 
clearest day. It is said that Ben Nevis is visible 
from Snowdon. My impression is, that the Mal- 
vern “fire” was seen at a distance of 100 miles! 
H. C. K. 


—— Rectory, Hereford. 


Runnymead. — The name of this celebrated lo- 
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cality is, in old documents, written in different | 


ways, as Runningmead, Runemed, Runemeid, 
Rendmed, Redmede, and Rennemed. Somner, 
in his Glossary, derives it from Ang.-Sax. Redan, 
consulere, and so, to a certain extent, confirms 
the statement of Matthew of Westminster (sub 
ann. 1215, 17. Johan), who says: “ Rennemed 
quod interpretatum Pratum Concilii eo quod an- 
tiquis temporibus ibi de pace Regni sepius Con- 
cilia tractabantur.” What historical testimony 
have we which directly establishes the correctness 
of this assertion ? Wm. Marruews. 

Cowgill. 

Luxembourg. — Allow me to add an inquiry 
whether there is any view of this important for- 
tress of later date than that of Blaen published 
in the seventeenth century. 


markable spot on the Rhine, the Moselle and the 
Meuse has been depicted over and over again, no 


English artist should have published a sketch of 


Luxembourg, which is on the high road from 
Treves on the Moselle, to Dinant or Namur on 
the Meuse, and in its imposing grandeur and 
picturesque site far surpasses Ehrenbreitstein. 
Have none of them visited it ? Ei. P. 


“ Busirin fugiens.” — Will any of your readers 
inform me who is the author of the following hex- 
ameters : 

“ Busirin fagiens et inhospita litora, Bacchus 
Vidit inurnatam Semelen: quo tempore Faunus 
Patroclum aspexit morientem, atque omine diro, 
Mutata in Nioben, Nox coecis se abdidit umbris.’ 


’ 


It has been suggested that in v. 2. “ inorna- 
tam” is the proper word, as that in the text is 
not found in any Latin author “melioris evi et 
note.” A reference to the original may decide 
this question. J. T.C. 


Corry-hole.— 

“ Dr. Todd says that within the tower (of Great Sal- 
keld charch in Cumberland) there is a place called the 
Corry-hole, for the correction and imprisonment of the 
clergy while the Archdeacon had any power within the 
diocese.” —Jefferson’s Leath Ward, co. Cumberland, 268. n, 


It seems very ex- | 


traordinary that whilst every picturesque and re- | . 
| mason or Tomlinson ? 


| to mean “ scarped rocks.” 
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Are there traces of the existence of any such 
place in other dioceses ? G. H. A. 


Sir Abraham Williams.—Any information re- 
specting Abraham Williams, who was knighted 
some short time before 1631, would be acceptable 
to MELetss. 

“ Rocq pellé” and “ Roches pellées.” — Perhaps 
some military reader of “ N. & Q.” can furnish 
an explanation of this term. Its first and older 
form occurs on the plan of Luxembourg in the 
Délices des Pays- Bas, the other on several of the 
larger plans of the same place in the British Mu- 
seum. No French dictionary I have seen notices 
the term, which from its apparent derivation seems 
Its use on the plans 
indicates some kind of outwork. ee 

[ Boyer, edit. 1729, gives “Pelé, ée, Adj. (qui n’a 
point de Poil) bald.” Our term “ naked rocks” will 
scarcely define “ roches pélées” with sufficient accuracy, 
the phrase implying that the rock is in such a position as 
to make it impossible to append anything to it. ] 


Minor Queries with Anstvers, 


Commonwealth Tracts (1* S. vi. 175.3; xi. 40.)— 
In Oldys’ “ Dissertation on Pamphlets” in Mor- 
gan’s Phenix Britannicus, p. 556., this collection is 
said to have been made “ by Tomlinson the Book- 
seller,” and reference is made to Memoirs for the 
Curious, 4to., 1708, vol. ii. p. 176., as authority 
for the statement. Which is the true name, Tho- 
Will some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.,” who have access to the work refer- 
red to, give us what is said upon the subject in 
question. C. M. S. 

[The collector was George Thomason, as stated in the 
article of our 1* S. vi. 175. The notice of this valuable 
Collection in the Memoirs for the Curious, ii. 176., occurs 
in a paper entitled “ An Account of Several Libraries in 


| and about London, for the Satisfaction of the Curious, 


both Natives and Foreigners.” The writer remarks, “ Mr. 
Tomlinson [Thomason } with great pain and cost, made 


| a collection of all the pamphlets that came out, beginning 





at 1641, and continued to 1660. It is reported that King 
Charles I., wanting a small tract, after a strict inquiry at 
last was informed that it was in the collection, upon 
which he took coach, and went to his house in Paul’s 
Churchyard, and there read it, not desiring it out of his 
house, and for his encouragement gave him 101 This 
collection, bound all uniform, containing several hundreds 
of volumes in folio, quarto, and octavo, are so well di- 
gested that the smallest tract to a single sheet may be 
readily found by the Catal , which was taken by Mr. 
Marmaduke Foster, and is in 12 vols. folio, and has been 
valued at several thousands of pounds.” 

The interesting and remarkable history of the collection 
and preservation of these most important pamphlets is re- 
lated in two papers inserted in the first volume of the 
manuscript Catalogue of their contents, which appear to 
have been drawn up with the design of making the col- 
lection publicly known for sale. The principal of these 
papers is in manuscript, which being more copious and 
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interesting than the abridged copy quoted in Beloe’s 
Anecdotes, ii. 248., is here transcribed : — 
« Mr. Thomason’s Note about his Collection. 

* An exact ( — tion of all the Books and Pamphlets 
printed from the beginning of the year 1641, to the Coro- 
nation of King ¢ eae IL, 1661, and near one hundred 
manuscripts never yet in print, the whole containing 
30,000 Books and Tracts uniformly | 
2.000 volumes, dated in the most exact manner, and 
carefully preserved as to have received no damage. The 
Catalogue of them makes twelve volumes in folio: they are 
so marked and numbered, that the least Treatise may be 
readily found, and even the very day on which they be- 
came publick wrote on most of them. 

“This Collection cost great pains and expence, and was 
carried on so privately as to escape the most diligent 
search of the Protector, who, hearing of them, used his 
utmost endeavours to obtain them. ‘They were sent into 
Surrey and Essex, and at last to Oxford, the then library- 
keeper, Dr. Barlow, being a friend to the Collector, and 
under his custody they remained till the Doctor was 
made Bishop of Lincoln, as appears by the following 
letter from the Bishep to the Collector: 


“* A Copy of the Bishop of Lincoln's Letter. 
“ «Oxon, Feb. 6, 1676. 


sO 


“ «My good Friend, 

“*] am about to leave Oxford, (my {dear mother,) 
and that excellent and costly collection of bookes which 
have so long beepe in my handes: now I entreat you, 
either to remove them, or speake to my successor that 
they may continue there till you can otherwise conveni- 
ently dispose of them. Had I money to my minde, I 
would be your chapman for them, but your Collection is 
soe great, and my purse soe little, that I cannot compass 


it. It is such a Collection (both for the vast number of 


bookes, and the exact method they are bound in, ) a as none 





has, nor p ly can have, besides yourselfe. Th of 
that Collect myght be of exceedinge benefitt Ns in 
publique (both church and state) were it placed in some 
safe repository where learned and sober me n might have 
accesse to, and the use of it. The fittest pl for it (both 
for use and honor) is the King’s, Sr. tho . Bodley’s, or 
1¢ publique library, for in such places it might be most 
ind usefull. I have long indeavoured to find bene- 
factors, ar y to procure it for Bodley’s library, and 
I doe not despaire but such a way may be found in good 


time by 
“ «Your affectionate friend, 
“© Tromas LiIncoLne.’ 

“ There have been greate charges disbursed, and paines 
taken in an exact Collection of Pamphlets that have been 
published from the beginning of that long r and unhappy 
Parlement which began Nov. 1640, which doth amount 
to a very great number of pieces of all sorts and all sides 
from that time until his Majesty’s happy restauracion and 
coronacion, their number consisting of near 30,000 several 
pieces to the very great charge and greater care and pains 
of him that made the Collection. The use that may be 
made of them for the public, and for the present and after 
ages, may and will prove of great advantage to posterity, 
and besides this there is not the like, and therefore only 
fit for the use of the King’s majesty, The which Collec- 
tion will necessarily employ six readers at once, they con- 
sisting of six several sorts of paper, being as uniformly 
bound, as if they were but of one impression of books. It 
consists of about 2000 several volumes, all exactly marked 
and numbered. The method that hath been observed 
throughout is Time, and such exact care hath been taken, 
that the very day is written upon most of them that they 
came out. 
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“ The Catalogue of them, fairly written, do contain 























twelve volumes in folio, and of the numbers aforesaid, 
which is so many, that when they stand in order accord- 
ing to their numbers, whilst anything is asked for and 
hewed in the Catalogue, though t of one sheet of 
paper, or less, it may be instantly shewed; this method is 
of very great use and much ease to the reader, 

“Tn tl number of pamphlet contained nearly one 
hundred, and several pieces t never were printed on 
the one side, n th ] (all or most of which are 
the King’s side), which no man durst venture to publi 
he Te, without the danger of his ruin. 

‘This Collection was so privately carried on, that it 
was never known that there was such a d rn in hand, 
the Collector intending them only for His Majesty’s use 
that then was; His Majesty once havii sion to use 
one pamphlet could nowhere obtain or compass yee sight 
of it but from him, h His Majesty having seen was 
very well satisfied and pleased with ‘the ¢ cht of it, he 


commanded a person of honour (now) near ‘i s Majesty 
that now is, to restore it safely to his hands from whom 
he had it, who faithfully restored it, together with the 
charge His Majesty gave him, which was with his own 
hand to return it to him, and withal expressed a desire 
from his then Majesty to him that had begun that work, 
that he should continue the same, His Majesty being 
very well pleased with the design, which was a great en- 
couragement to the undertaker, else he thinks he should 
never have been induced to have gone on through so 
difficult a work, which he found by experience to prove 
so chargeable and heavy a burden, both to himself and 
his servants that were employed in that business, which 
continued above the space of twenty years, in which time 
he buried three of them, who took great pains both day 
and night with him in that tedious employment. 





“And that he might prevent the discovery of them 
when the army was northward, he packed them up in 
several trunks, and by one or two in a week he sent them 
to a trusty friend in Surrey, who safely preserved them; 

ut when the army was westward, and fearing their re- 
turn that way, he W f ne to have them sent back 
again, and thence safely received them, but durst not 

ep them by him, the danger being ut; but packed 


them up again, and sent them into E and when the 
army ranged that way to Tripleheath, was faigne to send 
for them back from thence, and not thinking them safe 


} } 


inywhere in k ngland, at last took a resolution to send 








th em int » Holland for their more safe preservation. But 
cor ering wit h himself what a treasure it was, upon 
3 ad thought, he durst not venture them at sea, but re- 
solved to ole e them in his warehouses in form of tables 
round about the rooms covered over with canvas, con- 


tinuing still without an y inte rmission hi $ going on; nay, 
even then, when by th urp er’s power and command 
he was taken out of his b 'y and cle apt up « lose prisoner at 
Whitehall for seven weeks space and above, hestill hoping 
and looking for that day, which thanks be to God is now 
come, and there he put a period to that unparallelled 
labour, charge, and pains, he had been at. 

“Oxford Library Keeper (that then was) was in hand 
with them, about them a long time, and did hope the 
Publick Library might compass them; but that could not 
be then effected, it rising to so great a sum as had been 
expended on them for so long a time together. 

“And if that traiterous Usurper had taken notice of 
them by any information, he to secure them had made 
and signed an acquittance for 1000/., acknowledged to be 
received in part of that bargain, and have sent that im- 
mediately thither, and they to have challenged by virtue 
of that as bought by them, who had more power than he 
had that collected them to have contended with him for 
them by the power that they and their friends could have 
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made. All these hard shifts and exigents hath he been 
ynt unto to preserve them; and preserved they are, by 
Providence, for the use of succeeding ages, which will 
scarce have faith to believe that such horrid and most de- 
testable villanies were ever committed in any Christian 
Commonwealth since Christianity had a name.” 

The following memorandum is annexed to the pre- 
ceding : — 

“ This is erroneous. The Collector, Mr. George Tho- 
mason, died 1666. See his Will at Doctors’ Commons, 
wherein a particular mention is made of the Pamphlets, 
and a special trust appointed, one of the trustees being 
Dr. Barlow. George Thomason, to whom this letter is 
addressed, was eldest son of the Collector, and a Fellow 
of Queen’s, Oxon. 

“ G. G. STONFSTREET, 
* Lineal descendant of the Collector.” 

A subsequent notice of this Collection of Tracts is con- 
tained in the following document, preserved in the British 
Museum : — 

“* At the Court at Whitehall, the 15th of May, 1684. 

“* By the Kings most excellent Ma‘y and the Lords of 
his Ma* most Hon! Privy Councill. 

“*The humble peticon of Anne Mearne, relict of Samuell 
Mearne, his Mat Stationer, lately deceased, being this 
day read at the Board, setting forth, That his Ma‘y was 
pleased, by St Joseph Williamson, the Secretary of State, 
to command the petitioner’s husband to purchase a collec- 
tion of several! bookes, concerning matters of state, being 
above thirty thousand in number, and being vniformly 
bound, are contained in two thousand volumes and vp- 
wards; and that by reason of the great charge they cost 
the pet™ husband, and the burthen they are upon her selfe 
and family, by their lying vndisposed of soe long, There- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


fore most bumbly prayes his Ma* leave to dispose of the | 


said collection of bookes, as being a ready way to raise 
money upon them to support her selfe and family: His 
Ma‘ in council was graciously pleased to give leave to 
the Pet* to dispose and make sale of the said bookes as she 
shall thinke fit. Put. Luoyp.” 

After the period herein mentioned, no farther informa- 
tion appears to have been preserved concerning this Col- 
lection, excepting that it was bought by John Stewart, 
second Earl of Bute, fora sum under 4001; and again 
sold to King George III. for the same amount in 1761, by 
whom the volumes were presented to the British Museum, 
which had been then recently founded. ] 


Fairy Rings.— There are at present four of 
what are called fairy rings on Kinning Park 
Cricket Ground, near Glasgow. They were first 
observed about two months ago, when several of 
the members of the Clydesdale Cricket Club were 
daily practising, and apparently were made in the 
course of a night. The superstition respecting 
such circles has doubtlessly arisen from their 
sudden and unaccountable formation; and the 
poetical way of clearing up the difficulty, by as- 
cribing them to the saltatory exercises of the 
people from fairyland under the moonlight, or, 
if dark, with a glow-worm for their lamp, and a 
drone-beetle or grasshopper for musicians, has 
not, so far as lam aware, been forced, even in 
these prosaic times, to retire before the unveiling 
hand of minute and incredulous research. I have 
sought to find an explanation of the phenomenon, 
but without success. However, to describe these 





| pastures till the period of cutting. 
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appearances more particularly. Each ring is only 
a belt of grass of a much darker green than that 
surrounding it, or which it encompasses, and ig 
from eight to ten inches broad. The two largest 
are ten and nine feet, and the others six and five 
feet in diameter, measuring from the centre of 
the belt. Their distinctness, almost mathema- 
tical precision, and the rapidity of their coming, 
are the most remarkable features of these circles, 
Can any of your correspondents tell how they are 
produced ? R. M. 


Glasgow. 


{In a Paper on the “Fairy Rings of Pastures,” read 
by Prof. J. T. Wray, before the British Association at 
Southampton in 1846, and reported in The Atheneum of 
Sept. 19, it was stated “that the grass of which such 
rings are formed is always the first to vegetate in the 
spring, and keeps the lead of the ordinary grass of the 
If the grass of these 
fairy rings be examined in the spring and early summer, 
it will be found to conceal a number of agarics, or ‘ toad 
stools,’ of various sizes. They are found situated either 
entirely on the outside of the ring, or on the outer border 
of the grass which composes it. Decandolle’s theory, 
that these rings increased by the excretions of these fungi 
being favourable for the growth of grass, but injurious to 
their own subsequent development on the same spot, 
was remarked on, and shown to be insufficient to explain 
the phenomena. A chemical examination of some fungi 
(the true St. George's Agaric of Clusius — Aguric grave- 
olens) which grew in the fairy rings on the pasture 
around the College at Cirencester, was made. They con- 
tained 87°46 per cent. of water, and 12°54 per cent of dry 


matter. The ashes of these were found to contain — 
Silica - > - - - 1°09 
Lime - - ° ° - ‘55 
Magnesia - e é = 2-20 
Perox. iron - - - . trace. 
Sulphuric acid - - - ° 193 
Carbonic acid - - - - 3-80 
Phosphoric acid . - - 2049 
Potash - - - . - 55°10 
Chloride sodium - - - 0-41 


“ The abundance of phosphoric acid and potash, ex- 
isting, no doubt, as the tribasic phosphate of potash 
(3KO, PO,), which is found in these ashes, is most re- 
markable. The author’s view of the formation of these 
rings, is as follows: —‘ A fungus is developed on a single 
spot of ground, sheds its seed, and dies: on the spot 
where it grew it leaves a valuable manuring of phosphoric 
acid and alkalies — some magnesia and a little sulphate 
of lime. Another fungus might undoubtedly grow on the 
same spot again; but upon the death of the first the 
ground becomes occupied by a vigorous crop of grass, 
rising like a phoenix on the ashes of its predecessor.’ It 
would thus appear that the increase of these fairy rings 
is due to the large quantity of phosphated alkali, mag- 
nesia, &c., secreted by these fungi; and, whilst they are 
extending themselves in search of the additional food 
which they require, they leave, on decaying, a most 
abundant crop of nutriment for the grass.” } 


“ The Felicitie of Man.”—TI have an old quarto 
volume in my possession which unfortunately 
lacks title-page. The running-title is The Felt- 
citie of Man, or his Summum Bonum ; it is in six 
books, and ends on page 717.; page 718. is blank; 
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after that are 16 pages of contents. “The Epistle 
dedicatorie ” is written by Thomas Heywood, and | 
the work dedicated to the “ Hon. Robert, Earle of | 
Somerset,” &e., and “The Preface to the Reader” 
is by R. Barckley. L. A. Bs | 


[ There are three editions of this work, 1598, 4to., 1603, 
4to., and 1631, 4to. Our correspondent’s copy is the last 
edition. It is entitled The Felicitie of Man; or, his Sum- 
mum Bonum. Written by S* R. Barckley, Kt. In ceeli 
summum permanet arce bonum. Boeth. de Cons. Philos. 
lib. 3. London: Printed by R. Y. and are sold by Rich. 
Roystone, at his shop in Ivie Lane. 1631. The work is 
noticed in the Retrospective Review, i. 271—279., where it | 
is commended as “a garner filled with the most amusing 
and best histories, and little narrations, told in the au- 
thor’s own words, and occasionally enlarged, but in per- 
fect keeping and consistency.” It is not very rare. } 


Dorothy Boyle. —1 have in my possession an 
engraving which I believe to be uncommon. It 
represents a young lady, and has the following 
inscription : — 

«“ Lady Dorothy Boyle, 
“ Once the comfort, the joy, the pride of her parents; the 
admiration of all who saw her; the delight of all who 
knew her. Born May the I4th, 1724. 

“ Marry’d, alas! Oct. the 10. 1741, and delivered from 
extream misery May the 2d, 1742. 

“This wa’ taken from a picture drawn seven weeks 
after her death (from memory) by her most afilicted 
mother, 

“ Dorothy Burlington. 

“ John Faber fecit, 1744.” 

Can any of your correspondents give me any in- 
formation as to this apparently ill-fated marriage? 

TRUSTEE. 

[ Dorothy Boyle, the eldest daughter of Richard, Earl 
of Burlington, was married to George, Earl of Euston 
(eldest son of Charles, 2nd Duke of Grafton), on Sept. 23, 
1741 ( Gent. Mao. xi. 500.), and died of the small-pox on 
May 2, 1742. The Earl of Euston, her husband, died at 
Bath, July 7, 1747.) 






Macaulay's Essays : “ St. Cecilia.’— Lord Ma- 
caulay, describing the persons present at the trial 
of Warren Hastings, writes (Zssays, vol. iii. 
p. 447.) :— 

“ There too was she, the beautiful mother of a beauti- 
ful race, the Saint Cecilia whose delicate features lighted 
up by love and music, Art has rescued from the common 
decay.” 


Who is the person here designated ? by what 
artist is the picture? and where is the picture 
now ? Was the person Mrs, Sheridan? Is the 
picture the one by Reynolds, described as “St. 
Cecilia” in the Catalogue of the Manchester Ex- 
hibition, and there stated to belong to Sir W. W. 
Wynne? Or of whom is the last-named picture 


Replies, 
WHO COMPOSED “RULE BRITANNIA,.” 
(2™ §. iv. 152. 


The recent Query of your correspondent, Mr. 
J. W. Purtxirs,— occasioned by the assertion in 
M. Scheelcher’s Life of Handel (and not in that 
by Mrs. Bray, as erroneously stated in the news- 
papers seen by Mr. Puiuirs *), that “the Mar- 
seillaise of England, ‘ Rule Britannia,’ which is 
taken from Alfred, a masque by Dr. Arne, is in 
great part borrowed from the poor Occasional 
Oratorio,” and that “in reality it is by Handel, for in 
the whole air there are only two bars which do not 
belong to him,” (and in support of which assertion 
M. Scheelcher quotes parallel passages from “ Rule 
Britannia” and “ Prophetic Visions,” an air in the 
Occasional Oratorio),—has led me to an investiga- 
tion for the purpose of ascertaining, on the one 
hand, whether any and what evidence existed in 
support of our countryman’s hitherto undisputed 
claim to the composition of this well-known na- 
tional song; or, on the other, whether anything 
beyond the similarity or identity of certain pas- 
sages in the two compositions could be found to 
corroborate M. Schelcher’s assertion. 

I now beg leave to place the result of my in- 
quiries before your readers, but before doing so 
it is right to state that M. Schelcher believes 
Alfred to have been produced in 1751, because 


| (notwithstanding an admission that he had heard 
of it as existing at an earlier date) he found in 


that year an announcement of the publication by 
J. Oswald of the music, and also because the first 
collection of songs known to him in which “ Rule 
Britannia” appeared bears the date 1752. 

The facts, as I find them, are these: — The 
masque of Alfred, to which “ Rule Britannia” be- 
longs, was first produced at a private performance 
at Cliefden House, near Maidenhead, then the re- 
sidence of Frederick, Prince of Wales, on August 
1, 1740. The newspapers furnish particulars of 
this performance so ample (considering the period), 
that I cannot do better than transcribe them. 
The London Daily Post and General Advertiser of 
Saturday August 2, 1740, says — 

“Last Night was performed in the Gardens of Cliefden 
(in commemoration of the Accession of his late Majesty, 
King George, and in Honour of the Birth of the Princess 
Augusta, their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 





* The error, which was committed more than once, 
and, if 1 remember rightly, by more than one newspaper, 
of giving extracts from M. Scheelcher’s work, and stating 
them to be from Mrs. Bray’s, is most unaccountable, as 





a portrait ? M. A. 
[Miss Linley, afterwards Mrs. Sheridan, and Macau- 


the two works have nothing in common but the subject; 
M. Scheelcher’s being a bulky octavo of some four hun- 


lay’s allusion is to Sir Joshua’s well-known portrait of | dred and fifty pages, containing the results of a great 
| 


her as St, Cecilia, which was exhibited at Manchester. } 


——_—___—_—— 


deal of minute and patient investigation, whilst the other 

is a very small octavo of ninety-two pages orfly, and a 

mere ephemeral production, written obviously to serve a 
| temporary purpose, 
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of Wales, with all their Court, being present), a new 
Masque of Two Acts, taken from the various Fortunes of 
Alfred the Great by Mr. Thomson; and perform’d by Mr. 
Quin, Mr. Milward, Mrs. Horton, and others from b 
Theatres; also a Masque of Musick, call’d ‘The Judg- 
ment of Paris, writ by Mr. Dryden *; and concluded with 
several Scenes out of Mr. Rich’s Pantomime Entertain- 
ments perform’d by himself, and others of his appointing, 
particularly The Skeleton Scene in Merlin’s Cave, and 





rhe Dwarf in Orpheus and Eurydice. Also 
“ The famous Signora La Bar i (newly arrived with 
Mr. Rich from Paris), performed several Dances, and so 


much tothe Satisfaction of their Royal Highnesses, that 
his Royal Highness was pleased to make her a very hand- 
some present, And the whole was conducted with the ut- 


most Magnificence and Decorum.” 

And on Tuesday, August 5, 1740, the same 
paper gave the following farther account of the 
performance, and of a repetition of Alfred on 
August 2:— 

“ On Friday last was perform’d at Cliefden (by Come- 
dians from both Theatres), before their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and a great Number of 
Nobility and others, a Dramatic Masque call’d Alfred, 
written by Mr. Thomson; in which was introduc’d 
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variety of Dancing, very much to the Satisfaction of their | 


Royal Highnesses and the rest of the Spectators, especi- 
ally the performance of Signora Barbarini (lately arriv’d 
from Paris), whose Grace, Beauty, and surprising Agility 
exceeded their Expectations. Also was perform’d a Mu- 


sical Masque call’ The Contending Deities, by Mr. Sal- | 


way, Mrs. Arne, Mrs. Lampe, Miss Young and others; 
and the humorous Pantomimical Scene of The Skeleton, 
taken from the Entertainment of Merlin’s Cave, | y Mr. 
Rich and Mr. Lalauze. The whole was exhibited upon a 
Theatre in the Garden compos’d of Vegetables, and deco- 
rated with Festoons of Flowers, at the End of which 
erected a Pavillion for their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princesa of Wales, Prince George, and Princess Au- 
gusta, ‘The whole concluded with Fireworks made by 
Dr. Desaguliers, which were equal in their kind to the 
rest of the Performance. ‘Their Royal Highnesses we 

pleased with the whole Eutertainment, that h 
commanded the same to be perform’d on Saturday 
last, with the addition of some favourite Pantomime 
Scenes from Mr. Rich’s Entertainments, which was ac- 
cordingly began, but the rain falling very heavy, oblig’d 
them to break off before it was half over; upon which | 
Royal Highness commanded them to finish the Masque 
of Alfred in the House.” 

A fortnight afterwards (August 19), A. Millar, 
the bookseller, advertised the publication, (on that 
day,) of 

* Alfred, a Masque, As it was represented at Cliefilen 
before their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, on the Ist and 2nd of this Month. By Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Mallet.” 

I have examined this copy of Alfred, and find 
that “Rule Britannia” is contained in it, and was 
sung by “a Bard.” 

It will be observed that as yet there is no men- 
tion of the composer of the music, the newspaper 
accounts of the performances and the printed copy 
of the masque, being equally silent on the subject, 


was 


so well 


| sic 
\ 


is 








_* Anerror: “ The Judgment of Paris ” was the produc- 
tion of Congreve. 
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and it remains, therefore, to be shown that the 
music was furnished by no other than Arne. This 
[I now proceed to do. 

In The General Advertiser of Wednesday, 
March 20, 1745, I find the following advertise- 
ment :— 









“For the Benefit of Mrs. Arne. At the Theatre Royal 
in Drury Lane, this Day, will be perform’d an Historical 
M I 1, call’d ALrrep the Great, King of Eng- 
land. The } k was composed by Command of his 
Royal Highness the P: of Wales, and never perform’d 
in Enzlan 1, but at his Royal High: ess's Palace at Clief- 
ler. The Poem was written by Mr. Thompson and Mr, 
Mallet. The Musick by Mr. Arne. To conclude with a 


lebrated Ode in Honour of Great Britain, in imitation 
of those formerly sung at the Banquets of Kings and 
Heroes. 

“ Boxes, 6s.; Pit, 4s.; First Gallery, 2s. 6d.; Upper 
Gallery, ls. Gd. The above day is fix’d on to avoid inter- 
fering with Mr. Handel.* Mrs. Arne humbly hopes the 
Town will not be offended at this small Advance of the 
Price, this Performance being exhibited at an extraordin- 
ary Expence, with regard to the Number of Hands, Chorus 
Singers, building the Stage, and erecting an Organ; be- 
sides all other incidents as usual. The Ladies are desir’d 
to send their Servants by Four o’Clock. *,* Tickets to 
be had of Mrs. Arne, next door to the Crown in Great 
Queen Street, by Lincolns Inn Fields, and Places taken 


| of Mr. Hobson at the Stage Door of the Theatre, with 





whom Tickets are left.” 

Here we have a distinct statement by Arne 
that his music for the piece produced for his wife's 
benefit was the same as that produced at Cliefden 
in 1740, and in addition to this, Millar makes a 
statement to the same effect in his advertisement 
in the Daily Post on the same March 20, 1745, 
of the publication of the altered play. 

“ This 
One Shilling) Alfred, an Opera, as 


Afternoon, 


at Four o’Clock, will be publish’d 
it is to be acted 


(Pri 
i Fict 





t Evening at Drury Lane. Alter’d from the Play 
written by Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mallett in Honour of 
the Birth-Day of her Royal Highness the young Princess 
\ugusta The Musick was compos’d by Mr. Arne, and 
perform’ 1 the Play at Clifden in Buckinghamshire, 
t the § | Command of his Royal Highness Frederic 


Prince of Wales.” 
A Secor! 

form took 

April 3, 

“ Mr, Arne, being inform’d that some persons have ob- 
jected to the small addition of Prices, will (notwithstand- 
ing he performs at above 70/. expence), oblige the Town 
with this Performance at the usual Benefit Prices.” 

I have, unfortunately, not been able to discover 
a copy of the altered play, so as to ascertain posi- 
tively that “ Rule Britannia” is contained in it, 
but that is of littke moment, as Arne’s advertise- 
ment leaves no doubt of the fact; for it states that 
the piece will conclude with “a celebrated Ode in 
Honour of Great Britain,” and that this was no 
other than “ Rule Britannia,” is, I think, clearly 


1 performance of the piece in its altered 
place at Drury Lane on Wednesday, 
when it was announced that 


(40, 











* This refers to a performance of Handel’s Oratorio, 
Joseph, which was fixed for Thursday, March 21, at the 
King’s Theatre in the Haymarket. 
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| 
proved by the fact that the first printed copy of | 
Arne’s music to “ Rule Britannia” (at the end of | 
his Judgment of Paris) bears that title. i 

The statement that the music of Alfred had | 
never been performed in England, except at Clief- 
den, refers to the circumstance of some pieces 
from it having been performed in Dublin, to 
which city Arne and his wife had, in the interval 
between 1740 and 1745, paid a visit. I have not, | 
however, been able to learn whether “ Rule Bri- 
tannia ” was one of such pieces. 

The designation of “Rule Britannia” as “a 
celebrated Ode,” naturally leads to the supposition 
that it must have been publicly performed some- 
where prior to its presentation as a part of Alfred 
in 1745 ; otherwise, whence its celebrity ? Had it 
been introduced at any of the theatres between 
the acts on any occasion? I cannot think Arne 
would have applied the word “celebrated” to a 
song which had only been performed before a pri- 
vate party. 

The Occasional Oratorio of Handel was not 
composed until early in 1746. It was produced 
for the first time at Covent Garden Theatre, on 
Friday, February 14, in that year; the score of the | 
overture and songs being published by Walsh on 
the 3rd of the following April. (Vide the Gene- 
ral Advertiser of these dates.) 

Arne’s music to “ Rule Britannia,” was, there- 
fore, not only composed and performed upwards 
of five years before the Occasional Oratorio was | 
written, but had been twice at least publicly heard 
in London nearly a year before Handel's work 
appeared. I should have been pleased to have 
been also able to show that the publication of 
Arne’s song preceded the production of Handel's, 
but I cannot at present do this, although I think | 
it highly probable that farther search might en- 
able it to be done. I have no doubt that it really 
was the fact. ie 

With this I leave the matter, having, I hope, 
shown enough to settle the question, at all events 
as between Arne and Handel, of “* Who composed 
Rule Britannia.” 


W. H. Husx. 


P.S. Would your correspondent, J. M. (Ox- 
ford), who inquires (2 §. ii. 489.) as to the in- 
troduction of the lines by Collins into the oratorio 
of Alfred in 1754, kindly favour me with a sight 
of the book of words mentioned by him ? 





PROFESSOR YOUNG AND PROFESSOR MOOR: CRI- 
TICISM ON THE ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 

(2™ S. iv. 196. 276. 354. 363.) 


I have been favoured with extracts from let- 
ters on this subject, written by those peculiarly 
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well qualified to express an opinion, and who 
write as follows: — 

“T cannot for a moment credit the allegation 
that the playful critique on Gray's Elegy was the 
production of Dr. Moor, the predecessor of Mr. 
Young in the Greek Chair at Glasgow. I well 
remember that Mr. Young's very intimate friends 
Professors Hunter and Jackson at St. Andrew’s, 
were accustomed to speak confidently of the un- 
doubted claim of Young to the authorship. I 
think it almost demonstrable that Moor (humor- 
ous though he was in his best days) could not be 
the author. 

“ Johnson’s Lives or Prefaces were partly pub- 
lished in 1779, the remainder in 1781. Now, Dr. 
Moor died in September, 1779, having been previ- 
ously for more than twelve years in a state of very 
infirm health and depressed spirits. Before the 
year 1767 he had sunk into great difficulties, inso- 
much that, in the course of that year, his credi- 


| tors sold his furniture. By this time his humour 


had evaporated, and, conscious of his growing in- 
firmity (though then only fifty-five years old), 
he employed Mr. Young as his assistant, and de- 
volved on him the entire charge of the Greek 
class. In 1774, he formally resigned his Chair, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Young. Seven months 
before his death his library was sold, amounting 
to nearly 3,000 books, and this was a great morti- 
fication to him. I have a printed catalogue of 
that collection, which was sold in Edinburgh by 
James Spottiswe od, a bookseller. If Dr. Moor 
ever saw Johnson's Lives, it is not likely that in 
his debilitated state he could have produced so 
clever an article, and if he had, it could have 
scarcely failed to transpire. It is curious enough 
that the character of Gray, in the Lives of the 
Poets, was not written by Johnson, but by the 
tev. Wm. J. Temple, Boswell’s friend.” (See 
Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 401.) 

“ While attending the University of Glasgow as 
a student from 1800 to 1807, I never heard a 
doubt expressed or hinted on the subject. The 
brochure was universally understood to be the 
production of Professor Young. His own com- 
position was characterised by a very marked man- 
nerism, and some of us who attended his lectures 
fancied we could detect unmistakable Youngisms 
ever and anon betraying themselves in the periods 
of the Pseudo-Johnson.” 


When I add that Mr. David Laing, the Keeper 
of the Library of the Writers of the Signet, Edin- 
burgh, remembers distinctly having conversed on 
the subject with Professor Young, who admitted 
the Criticism to be his composition, the readers 
of “ N. & Q.” will, I think, agree with me that all 
doubts upon the subject are now at an end. 


W. J. T. 
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NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY. 
(2™ S. iv. 328.) 


The Rev. William Humilton Drummond, D. D., 
of Belfast, author of the Battle of Trafalgar, 
the date of whose death a correspondent inquires 
after, is still alive, and resides at 27. Lower 
Gardiner Street, Dublin. I repeatedly see Dr. 
Drummond, and often have a chat with him. 
Notwithstanding Dr. Drummond's very advanced 
time of life, his health, mental and bodily, is 
perfectly unimpaired. He has been for many 
years the justly respected minister of the Strand 
Street Unitarian congregation. In 1840, Dr. 
Drummond published Memoirs of (his friend) A. 
Hamilton Rowan, a volume throwing much light 
upon the origin and progress of the Society of 
United Irishmen. Dr. Drummond is librarian to 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

Wirtuiam Joun Fitzpatrick. 


Alexander Marsden, E'sq., Under Secretary of 
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State in Ireland in 1803, was the youngest brother | 


of William Marsden, First Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, editor of the Travels of Marco Polo, and 
author of the History of Sumatra, a Malayan 
Grammar and Dictionary, and Numismata Orien- 
talia. Alexander Marsden died on September 22, 
1835, in London. H 





John Heysham, Esq., M. D., of St. Cuthbert’s 
Lane, Carlisle, an active county magistrate, and 
well-known by his statistical observations, died in 
that city sometime in March, 1834, at the age of 
eighty-one years. He is buried in St. Mary's 
church, and in commemoration of him a memo- 
rial window has been placed at the east end of the 
south aisle of the cathedral. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Sunderlande (2"4 S. iv. 348.)—Sunder or Sundor, 


Wan. Martruews. | 


and Synder, Syndor or Syndr, are, Separate, dif- | 


ferent, singular, peculiar, exclusive, &c., and Sun- 
der-land, according to Bosworth (Ang.-Saz. Dict.), 
is “Separate or privileged land, territory, or 
freehold land.” That is to say, it is distinguished 
from the lands about it, by being abscinded from 
the jurisdiction, and exempt from the obligations, 
to which they are subjected; it is different to or 
_ from them, by being held by a tenure ex- 
clusively its own ; and is, in fact, nearly analogous 
to what would now, in ecclesiastical language, be 
called a Pecuriar? If this be so, there is no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion that “ Beda 
was born on the lands-proper of the monastery,” 
namely, on its own “ territorium " or Sunder-land, 
—its “separalis terra, predium, or fundus,” as 
the term is rightly interpreted by Lye, in contra- 
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diction to Webster’s second definition, which 
would have us understand it in a sense that ad- 
mits only of an American application. 

It may be added, that the meaning here given 
to the designation in question receives confirma- 
tion by comparing it with other Anglo-Saxon 
expressions, which have Sunder for their prefix. 
Thus we find that Sunder-creft is a special privi- 
lege or prerogative; Sunder-yrfe, a proper or 
hereditary estate; Sunder-freddém, a particular 
liberty, privilege, or honour; Sunder-notu, a dis- 
tinct office, dignity, or service, &c. 

Wm. Marruews, 

Cowgill. 

Subject of Painting (2™ S. iv. 367.) — The 
figure of the monk is, no doubt, St. Peter Nolasco, 
the joint founder with St. Raymond of Pennafort, 
and James, King of Arragon, of the Order of our 
Lady for the Redemption of Captives. The saint 
wears the white habit of his order, has a chain in 
his hand, in allusion to the great object of its in- 
stitution, and wears the standard of the cross, em- 
blematic of the same. The Blessed Virgin holds 
a purse, to indicate, in like manner, the redeeming 
of poor Christian captives. The order had several 
convents in Spain; a large one at Barcelona, and 
several in Valencia. The arms described are those 
of Arragon, which the king, who had so large a 
share in founding the order, required the religious 
to wear on their breast for his sake. The nun is 
probably St. Teresa, though I cannot account for 
her wearing the badge of the order of mercy. 


F. C. H. 


The Case is altered (2° S. iv. 188.) —I saw 
this sign once pictorially represented in the West 
of England, thus : — A person, with a large wig 
and gown, was seated at a table; another, dressed 
like a farmer, stood talking to him. In the dis- 
tance, seen through the open door, was a bull. 
The story, of course, is that related of Plowden 
the celebrated lawyer, and which now is found in 
most books of fables. The farmer told Plowden 
that his (the farmer's bull) had gored and killed 
the latter’s cow. ‘ Well,” said the lawyer, “the 
case is clear, you must pay me her value.” “Oh! 
but,” said the farmer, “ I have made a mistake, 
it is your bull who has killed my cow.” “ Ah! 
the case is altered,” quoth Plowden. This expres- 
sion had passed into a proverb in old Fuller's time. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Napoleon and Wellington (2™S. iii. 90.) —In reply 
to the query of your Philadelphian correspondent 
“ Bar-Pornt,” as to whether the will of Napoleon 
expressly states the attempted assassination of the 
Duke by Cantillon “to be the motive for the le- 
gacy of” 10,000 francs, I would inform Bar-Pornt 
that if not the correct interpretation, at least the 
fact of having been charged with the attempt is 
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the — motive; and I forward you, if you 
can afford space, the exact words of that extraor- 
dinary and characteristic paragraph, citing the 
same from the Histoire de Napoléon, par M. de 
Norvins, Paris, 1839, p. 644. It forms the 5th 
paragraph in the 4th codicil of the ex-Emperor's 
famous will. 

50, Idem (10,000) dix mille francs au Sous-officier 
Cantillon, qui a essuyé un proces comme prévenu d’avoir 
voulu assassiner lord Wellington, ce dont il a été déclaré 
innocent. Cantilion avait autant de droit d’assassiner 
cet oligarque que celui-ci de m’envoyer, pour y périr, sur 
le rocher de Sainte-Héléne. Wellington, qui a proposé 
cet attentat, cherchait a le justifier sur l’intérét de la 
Grande-Bretagne. Cantillon, si vraiment il eit assassiné 
le lord, se serait couvert et aurait été justifié par les mé- 
mes motifs, l’intérét de la France, de se défaire d’un géné- 
ral qui d’ailleurs avait violé la capitulation de Paris, et 
par-la s’était rendu responsable du sang des martyrs Ney, 
Labédoyere, &c. ; et du crime d’avoir dépouillé les musées, 
contre le texte des traités.” 

Jos. G. 


Inner Temple. 


Payment to M. Ps (2™ §. iv. 188. 236. 275.) — 
Blomefield, in his History of Norwich, gives re- 
peated instances of this practice. He first no- 
tices it sub ann. 1350, 24 Ed. IIL, when we 
find that Richard de Bytering and Robert de 
Bumpstede, Burgesses in Parliament, received 
71. 6s. 8d., or 11 marks, for their “ Knights’ Meat,” 
as it is termed. After 1649, when Richard Har- 
man is referred to as having had 1151. at different 
times for his wages in Parliament, the custom of 
remunerating M. P.’s for their services seems to 
have ceased in Norwich. Sub ann. 1558, 1 Eliz., 
Blomefield tells us “ that Edward Flowerdew and 
John Aldrich had 362. paid them for 64 days’ 
Knights’ Meat,” which gives each of them 10s. 


a-day, during their period of actual attendance in | 


the Commons’ House. Wa. Marrusews. 


Cowgill. 


The Phenix (1* S. iii. 323.) —In the very ex- 
cellent and somewhat rare pamphlet, intitled 


“The Nation Vindicated from the Aspersions cast on 
it in a late Pamphlet intitled a Representation of the 
present State of Religion, with regard to the late exces- 
sive growth of Infidelity, Heresy, and Profaneness, as it 
passed the Lower House of Convocation,” 8vo., Lond.1711, 
Part 11., 1712, p. 22. is the following certificate : 

“Tt being generally thought that the following words 
in the Representation of the Lower House of Convocation, 
[they have republished and collected into volumes pieces 
written long ago on the side of Infidelity, which would 
have lain altogether neglected and forgotten without 
such a Revival] do refer to the two volumes of The Phe- 
nix; I, who was the projector of that design, do hereby 
certify that I had no other end in the undertaking than 
preserving curious and valuable pieces, without any de- 
sign to promote Infidelity, or to serve one party more 
than another: of which the Burden of Issachar in the 
Second Volume, which was written against the Scotch 
Presbyterians, is a plain instance. And I take this occa- 
sion to inform the Reader, that the Preface to the Second 


Volume, which gives an account of my Design, as well as 
of each tract in the volume, was written by the Ingenious 
and Reverend Mr. Christopher O’Bryen, a Nonjuring 
Clergyman. Witness my hand, this 6th of March, 1711. 
“Joun Duyton.” 
What biography is there of this Nonjuring 
clergyman? Can any of your readers furnish any 
notice of him ? C. M. Smurn. 
New York. 


Armorial (2™ §. iv. 250.) — 





Hamond, Yorkshire: azure, three harts, or. 

Hargrave: azure, a fesse, argent, fretty, gules, 
between 3 stags in full course, or. Crest, a stag’s 
head erased, per fesse, or and azure. 

This last is very nearly what he inquires for, 
only differenced, I expect by one of the family. 

We Ke 

“ The Devil's Walk” (2™ S. iv. 204.) — The 
five stanzas of “The Devil's Walk” sent to 
“ N. & Q.” by M. have been printed many times. 
They were written by Southey, after it had been 
stated that Porson was the author of the “ Walk” 
as originally published, and afterwards embodied 
by him in the poem, and are to be found in all the 
later editions of his works. C. pe D. 


Chairman's Second or casting Vote (2° S. iv. 
268.) —If Ienoramus will refer to Creasy’s Fif- 
teen decisive Battles of the World, he will see that 
in the council of war held just before the battle of 
Marathon, five generals were of one opinion, and 
five of another, and that Callimachus, the war- 
ruler, who had not previously voted, decided the 
debated question by his casting vote. Neverthe- 
less, as far as my experience goes, it is the pre- 
vailing custom for the president, in such cases, to 
have two votes. R. C. L. 


Barbaris ex fortuna pendet fides (2 S. iii. 488.) 
—See T. Livii, lib. xxviii. cap. 17. W.G. L. 


St. Margaret (2™ §S. iv. 338.) — The reference 
of your correspondent, T. G. S., to the rare little 
book of the Life of St. Margaret, printed at 
Paris in 1661, led to the perusal of a copy in my 
possession. From a statement in that work, itis 
possible that a tangible relic of this holy woman 
may still be preserved. Some of your intelligent 
readers may be able to say whether the interest- 
ing remains of this Anglo-Scottish saint, men- 
tioned in the following extract, is still in exist- 
ence. 

“ The coffre, wherein was the head and hair of S. Mar- 
garet, was, in the year 1597, delivered into the hands of 
the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, then Missioners in 
Scotland, who seeing it was in danger to be lost, or pro- 
phaned, by the seditious Hereticks, transported it to Ant- 
werp. The Lord John Mulderus, Bishop of that City —— 
that he might know the truth of this Relick, examined 
very diligently and upon oath the Fathers of the Society, 
| gave an authentick attestation, under the Seal of his 
| office, dated the fifth of September, 1620. 
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“The same Relick was afterwards acknowledged by my 
Lord Paul Boudot, Bishop of Arras, the fourth of Sep- 
tember, 1627. 

« Lastly, on the fourth of March, 1645, Our Holy Fa- 
ther, Pope Innocent the tenth, in the first year of his Pon- 
tificate, gave plenary indulgence to all the faithfull, who 
having first confess’d, and communicated, would pray 
before this Relick, in the Chapel of the Scotch College of 
Doway, for the ordinary ends prescribed by the Church, 
on the tenth of June, which is the festival of this holy 
and illustrious Princess. The Idea of a perfect Prin- 


cesse, Paris, 1661, pp. 47, 4 


ad. 


Joun WALKER. 


Quotation (2° S. iv. 289.)—Your correspondent 
. A. seems to me to have forgotten, and there- 


fore to misquote, the lines about which he in- | 
In a little poem of five stanzas, by Thos. | 


quires. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
| story, when a 


Campbell (the poet), printed in the Universal | 
Magazine for January, 1801, and entitled “ The | 


Dirge of Wallace,” will be found, as I imagine, 
the idea which has struck him. ‘The passage is as 
follows : 
“Oh! it was not thus when his oaken spear 
Was true to that knight forlorn, 
And hosts of a thousand were scatter’d, like deer, 
At the blast of the hunter’s horn; 
When he stood on the wreck of each w ell-fought field, 
With the yellow-hair’d chiefs of his native land; 
For his lance was not shiver’d on helmet or shield, 
And the sword that seem’d fit for Archangel to wield 
Was light in his terrible hand,” 


I am at a loss for the poct's authority for an 
oaken spear, as they have, from Homer's time 


downwards, always been made of ash. Obdris. 


“ Too fair to worship,” Sc. (2™ §, iv, 367.) — 
The motto on Lord Ward's famous Correggio will 
be found in Dean Milman’s prize poem on the 
Belvidere Apollo : — 

“ Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi's haunted steep, 
*Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove, 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love.” 
Poetical Works, ii, 298. 


M. A. | 


Verses on “ Nothing” (2°° S. iv. 283.) — These 
verses were not written by either Mr. Belsham 
the minister (if your correspondent means the late 
Rey. T. Belsham of Essex Street Chapel), or by 
Mr. Belsham the historian, but by their father, 
the Rev. James Belsham of Bedford. 
formed by his great-grandson, the Venerable Arch- 
deacon of Glendalough, that they were printed 
many years ago by Miss Hill in a collection of 
poems published by her, and with his name an- 
nexed. They profess to be an imitation of a 





I am in- | 


Latin poem by Passerat, Professor of Eloquence at | 


. s ] - - : 
Paris in the sixteenth century, of which the fol- 
lowing lines are a specimen : — 
“ Ecce autem, partes dum sese versat in omnes 
Invenit mea Musa nihil; ne de spice munus; 
Nam nihil est gemmis, nihil est pretiosius auro,” &c. 


Mr. Relsham, the author of this imitation, was 
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an accomplished classical scholar. He published, 
in 1744, an Aleaic ode with the title “ Mors Tri- 
umphans ;” and in 1762 “ Canadia,” on the death 
of General Wolfe, two stanzas of which are quoted 
by his son in his History of George II. (p. 276.), 
I have never seen “ Canadia;” and should any 
reader of “N. & Q.” be in possession of a copy, I 
should be glad to obtain a sight of it. 

Joun Kenrick. 

York. 


“ Doolie” (2°4 S. iv. 367.)—-I used to hear the 
boy, differently told by the old 
Indians of that day. The dispatches mentioned, 
as a matter of course, that after some engagement 
the dvolies carried off the wounded. An English 
newspaper, ignorant of the term, stated that 
“ after the battle, horrible to relate, the ferocious 
Doolies came and carried off all the wounded!” 
Burke was not likely to make such a mistake : he 
was far more likely to turn tables upon an op- 
ponent by knowledge of a word. This he actually 
did on the trial of Hastings, in the following way. 
He wanted to have a letter of Hastings read, 
that he might then go into certain evidence of the 
animus of the writer. The House decided that he 
should first prove the intention, and that then the 
letter should be read. “ Be it so,” said Burke, 
“but it is perfectly preposterous.” The Lord 
Chancellor called him to order for using such a 
word. ‘ My Lords,” said Burke, “the word only 
means putting one thing before another : it is as 
though I had said your Lordships put the cart 
before the horse.” No more was said. M. 


Sherry (2 S. iv. 330.)—In my Query under 
the above heading I referred to a note of Steevens 
(Malone's Shakspeare, vol. xvi. p. 272.), where he 
says: “Rhenish is drank with sugar, but never 
sherry.” I have since met with the following 
passage, which shows that Rhenish with sugar was 
formerly drank as a liquor : — 

“ Mrs. Jewkes came officiously to ask my master just 
then if she should bring a glass of Rhenish and sugar 
before dinner for the gentlemen and And he 
said, ‘ That’s well thought of; bring it, Mrs. Jewkes,’” — 
Pamela (edit. 1742), vol. ii. p. 228. 


ladies ? 


Cuartes Wy Iz. 
Epigram quoted by Gibbon (2™ §$. iv. 367.) en 
I have repeatedly heard this epigram quoted in 
French society by literary persons, and always 
attributed to Voltaire. And as quoted to me it 
ran thus : — 
“ Un jour dans un vallon, 
Un Serpent mordit Piron ; 
se ivez-Vvous ce qui en fut? 
Le Serpent en mourut.” 


A. B. 


I do not know that it is in print. 


Hon. Wm. Fitzgerald (2 S. iv. 331.357.) —The 
Right Hon. Wm. Vesey Fitzgerald was the eldest 
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son of the Right Hon. Jas. Fitzgerald, formerly 
Prime Serjeant of Ireland, by his wife, Catherine 
Vesey, who was created Baroness Fitzgerald and 
Vesci, in the peerage of Ireland; to which peer- 
age he succeeded on his mother's death in 1835. 


In the same year, he was created a British peer. | 


He died unmarried in 1845; and was’ succeeded, 
in his Zrish title, by his brother Henry, Dean of 
Kilmore, who is still living. The present Lord 
Fitzgerald is a widower, without male issue ; and, 
on his death, the title will be extinct. ‘The pre- 
sent Lord Fitzgerald resides at his deanery, 
Danesfort, near Cavan. ANON. 
Farnham. 


Obliterated Postage Labels (2™ S. iv. 329.)—In 
a late number of “N. & Q.,” inquiry is made as to 
the use collectors of old postage stamps make of 
them ; and I am told by a poor woman, who re- 
gularly calls upon me once a fortnight for all my 
old stamps, that she wishes to get a child into a 
school founded, or supported, by Miss Burdett 
Coutts, one of the conditions of which is to 
secure a million of obliterated stamps, without 
reference to the value they have represented. My 
contribution, which she admits to be large, is 
about one hundred a-week to her store; and sup- 
posing she is able to secure eleven others of the 
same average quantity, it will take about fifteen 
years to raise the prescribed number. How such 
a course can benefit poor people, who, of them- 
selves, cannot receive many letters in the course 
of a year, and whose time must be of some impor- 
tance to their families, I am at a loss to conceive. 
Nor can I see any useful end to which the million 
of stamps, if procured, can be applied. M. C. 


Some time since I was requested by a lady, with 
whom I have but a slight acquaintance, to assist 
in the collection of used postage stamps. She 
informed me that an old gentleman had promised 
a presentation to the Infant Orphan Asylum at 
Wanstead to any child whose friends could collect 
a million of old postage stamps. A committee of 
ladies was appointed to obtain the requisite num- 
ber, and a clergyman from the pulpit adjured the 
poorer portion of his congregation to aid in the 
good work. I have since been informed that the 
stipulated number was collected, and that the child 
obtained admission into the charity. Neither the 
old gentleman's name nor that of the child has 
come to my knowledge. One of the ladies, in the 
course of her canvass, received a considerable 
number of unused postage stamps left by an indivi- 
dual in his will, in furtherance of the same object. 
You may rely upon the authenticity of the above 
statements. J. C. Rickarps. 


Musical Game (2™ S., iv. 


| 
| 


289.)—M. F., who | 
inquires if any one can give her any inform- | 


invented Musical Game; dedicated to the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales by Anne Young, of 
Edinburgh,” is informed that the game in ques- 
tion (contained in a large box “which opens with 
tables, and is played with dice, with musical 
notes, &c., on their faces, &c.), was sold first in 
Edinburgh in 1801, and the present writer has 
two books of the rules, which were sold with the 
box,—the one, a pamphlet with the rules for six 
games; this was included in the purchase of the 
box. The other is an octavo volume containing 
a treatise on thorough bass, the rules for the six 
games, and also for a seventh. The first had 
simply the notice: “ 1801, printed by C. Stephens 
& Co.,” but the 8vo. volume had in addition, and 
“sold by Muir, Wood, & Co., Leith St., Edin- 
burgh, and by Preston, 97. Strand, London, 
vhere the Musical Game Tables are sold.” The 
date of this volume was 1803. At this dis- 
tance of time it is doubtful if any of these firms 
are in existence; but as the game was expensive 
—it cost six guineas — it is probable some of the 
oldest established music shops of that time might 
be able to procure a copy of the rules, or at any 
rate of the treatise; if not, the writer might be 
able, on further application in “N. & Q.,” to 
have them copied; but they are not brief. H. M. 





The rules of the “ Musical Game” are contained 
in An Introduction to Music by Anne Gunn (late 
Young), published at Edinburgh, 1803, J. W. 


Manchester. 


Spiders and Irish Oak: Chesnut Wood Gg Ss. 
iv. 208. 298, 377.) — There is a fine old roof at 
Turner’s Court, in the parish of Cold Ashton, 
Gloucestershire, four miles from Bath, perfectly 
free from cobwebs. The building is supposed to 
have been a chapel, but it is now desecrated to 
farm purposes. ‘The roof is of heavy scantlings, 
framed with circular curb-pieces in ecclesiastical 
style. The timber is said to be chesnut, and why 
not ? for the tree is considered by Evelyn and 
others to be a free-born Briton. He speaks of his 
own farm, and other old buildings about London 
where it was much used in days gone hy. A 
forest of such trees is known to have existed in 
the neighbourhood, ¢emp. Henry II. 

Is not the roof of Westminster Hall of this 
timber? and it may very easily be known whe- 
ther it is kept frée from cobwebs by the brush or 
the antipathy of the spider to the material used. 

H. T. Evcacomps. 

Maurice Greene, Mus. Doc. (2"* S. iv. 287.) — 
It is stated in Hawkins’s Listory of Music that 
Dr. Greene was the son of the Rev. Thomas 
Greene, Vicar of St. Olave, Jewry, and the 
nephew of John Greene, serjeant-at-law ; that he 
married a young lady named Dillingham, and left 
issue an only child, a daughter, who married the 


ation as to the rules of a game entitled “ Newly | Rev. Dr. Michael Festing, Rector of Wyke Regis, 
g y | 
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Dorset, son of Michael Christian Festing, the 
celebrated violinist: that Serjeant Greene died 
unmarried, having by his will devised an estate 
in Essex of the value of about 700J. a-year to his 
natural son John, who was a barrister and steward 
of the manor of Hackney, and that this son died 
about 1750, having by his will devised the whole 
of his estate to Dr. Maurice Greene. 

The names of “ John Greene, Esq.,” and “ the 
Rev. Thos. Greene, Prebendary of Ely, &c.,” ap- 
pear in the list of subscribers to Dr. Greene's 
Forty Select Anthems, published in 1743. Possi- 
bly an inspection of the wills of the above-named 
members of the Greene family (which would most 


likely be found in either the Prerogative Oilice, or | 


the Bishop of London’s office in Doctors’ Com- 
mons), might furnish a clue by which to discover 
farther particulars. W. H. Husk. 


On the chance of affording Henri a scrap of in- | 


formation, I beg to state that stopping on Decem- 
ber 27., 1854, to refresh at a small inn, “ The 


Falcon,” at the entrance to Hitchin from the | 
Welwyn road, my eye caught the notice over the | 


doorway, that “The Falcon” was kept by one 
Maurice Greene Festing. I found “mine host” 
to be an elderly gentleman, and a supervisor in 
the Excise. In conversing with him, I under- 
stood that he was the youngest of a numerous 
family, and the son of a clergyman. From the 
name, doubtless Maurice Greene Festing must be 
of musical descent, and may be able to impart 
some notes to Henri. Epwin Rorrs. 


Medal: Clement X. (2™ S. iv. 366.) — This 
no doubt is a medal struck to commemorate the 
opening of the “ Porta Santa” of S. Mary Ma- 
jor’s at Rome by Cardinal Rospigliosi, at the year 
of jubilee, which recurs every twenty-five years. 


The Pope on these occasions, befure proceeding | 


himself to officiate at the opening of the Porta 


Santa at S. Peter’s, deputes three cardinals to | 
conduct the like ceremony at the other three of 


the Basilicas which have the Porta Santa; viz, 
S. John Lateran’s, 5. Mary Major's, and S. 
Paul's without the Walls. The inscription on the 
reverse of the medal appears to be either imper- 
fectly struck or copied, but written at full it 
would probably be, “ Jacobus titulo S. S. Joannis 
et Pauli Romane Ecclesie Presbyter Cardinalis 
Rospigliosius Liberiane Basilice archipresbyter 
aperivit.” Portam is of course understood. Car- 
dinal Rospigliosi, being archpriest of S. Mary 
Major's, the chapter of which church is always 
presided over by acardinal, was doubtless for that 
reason appointed the Pope's deputy. 

This Basilica is called Liberiana from having 
been originally built under the pontificate of S. 
Liberias, about the year 352, in consequence of a 
vision which he and John the Patrician had the 
same night, and which was confirmed the follow- 
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ing morning, August 5, by a miraculous fall of 
snow which extended over the space the church 
was to occupy; and hence it is also called “ S. Maria 
ad Nives.” A detailed account of the ceremony 
| will be found in Picart. VENA. 


Scrooby (2°* S. iv. 378.) — Strict accuracy, 
| even in minor matters, is at all times desirable, 
especially in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” which enjoys 
| so high a reputation for truth, generally, that I 
the more regret the inadvertence which even 
would seem to cast suspicion on its fair fame, for 
the purity of which your correspondent H. evinces 
| a very proper jealousy. That the error in as- 
signing Scrooby to Norfolk instead of to Notting- 
hamshire (which it is right to state is entirely my 
own, arising from carelessness in transcribing), 
carried with it its own antidote, any one may see 
who will take the trouble to verify my “ quota- 
tion;” “whence taken” is also equally clear, I 
think, from inference, — my remarks, as the open- 
| ing paragraph plainly shows, being founded on 
statements made in “ the memoir prefixed to the 
works of Robinson, the Pilgrim Father’’ (vide p. 
306., antea.) In selecting one of the appellatives 
there given to Scrooby — “ the cradle of Massa- 
chusetts,” H. (unless I mistake him) uncharitably 
takes occasion to sneer at the band of faithful 
men of whom Robinson was the head, and from 
whose struggles and privations, borne with so 
much Christian fortitude and heroism, are mainly 
derived the benefits and blessings we, in these days 
of comparative freedom, enjoy. To those who 
may be disposed, like H., to depreciate the self- 
denying labours of our Puritan forefathers (very 
possibly from being uninformed of the nature and 
extent of the trials they endured), I would com- 
mend the perusal of the “ Memoir” in question, 
written in a truth-loving and impartial spirit, re- 
| membering that (to use the graphic words of Car- 
lyle therein quoted at p. 54.) — 


“The poor little ship, ‘ Mayflower,’ of Delft Haven, 
hired by common charterparty for coined dollars, caulked 
with mere oakum and tar, provisioned with vulgarest 
biscuit and bacon,...... had in her a veritable Prome- 
thean spark — the life spark of the largest nation on our 
earth — so we may already name the Transatlantic Saxon 
nation. They went seeking leave to hear sermon in their 
own method—these ‘ Maytlower’ Puritans,—a most in- 
| dispensable search; and yet, like Saul the son of Kish, 

seeking a small thing they found this unexpected great 

thing. Honour to the brave and true! They verily, we 
| say, carry fire from heaven, and have a power that them- 
selves dream not of.” 


Henry W. S. Tartor. 
Southampton. 


. 

Anne, Mary, Louise, Male Christian Names 
(2™ S. iv. 378.)—Are not these the French forms 
of names, which in the original differ, but in that 
language are alike in the masculine and feminine 
terminations ? Thus the Hebrew masculine name 
| is Annas (S. Luke iii. 2.), and Anna (S. Luke ii. 
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36.) the feminine name; both these in French 
would be Anne. Marius and Maria would be 
Marie; and Lucius and Lucia, Lucie. Louis, 


Louise, differ in modern French, but if written | 


in the old way, as derived from Aloysius, would 
both read Louise. Jean Marie Farina ought to 
be translated into English, John Marius Farina, 
and Anne de Montmorency, Annas of Montmo- 
rency. pe © 


Arvill (2"4 S. iv. 368.) — Thoresby, himself a 
Yorkshireman, says in his Diary, May 7, 1702, 
that this word is derived from the Saxon Ane, 
alimentum, sustenance, nourishment, &c. VeEBNA, 


Sir John Powell (2™ S. iv. 329.) —Tyro asks 
for the arms of Sir John Powell of Broadway, 
Carmarthenshire, a judge of King’s Bench temp. 
William III. 

Atkyns, in his Ancient and Present History of 
Gloucestershire published in 1712, speaks of him 
as a native of the city of Gloucester, and that he 
was residing there when he wrote. He says: 
“His solid judgment in the municipal laws, and 
moderation in behaviour, have deserv edly’pla “ed 
him on the bench in the highest courts of judica- 
ture in the nation.” Sir John Powell died 13th 
July, 1713, aged 68 years and 19 days, as appears 


st — 





by his epitaph given by Rudder in his History of 


Gloucestershire (1779), who says: — “* Against 
the north wall in the Lady’s Chapel” (in the 
Cathedral) “ isa magnificent monument in white 
marble, with his effigies at length in a judge's 
habit.” I have not been in that beautiful Lady’s 
Chapel since 1794, when I attended there daily, as 
a schoolboy, at early morning prayers. But the 
figure is impressed on my memory as that of a very 
fine erect statue, and not an “ effigies at length.” 
Rudder adds that, “* Over his head are these 


arms: Party per pale, azure and gules, three lion- 


cels, rampant, arg nt.” And as such it is engraved | 


in the “ Table of the Coats of Arms” given in 
Atkyns, but is there headed, “ Powell, Mr. Jus- 
tice of Deerhurst,” which is a parish in Gloucester- 
shire. The same is also given in the Collection of 
the Coats of Arms of Gloucestershire, published 


by the late Sir George Naylor, Garter King of 


Arms, in 1792, but confessedly taken from At- 
kyns and Rudder. A reference to the Latin 
epitaph, as given by Rudder, will perhaps be use- 
ful to Tro; for it contains a record of the par- 
ticulars of his high character, and of the several 
stages of his advancement to the highest of his 
legal honours. fe * A 


HMiscellanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


For many, many, years among the most marked features 
of the Quarterly Review were the articles, notoriously from 


i 
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the pen of the late Mr. Croker, in which that amusing, 
but not always accurate class of books, the French Me- 
moirs, were subjected to his critical and searching examin- 
ation. In some cases the reader learned with surprise that 
the Memoirs under review were neither more nor Jess than 
a tissue of falsehoods from the title-page down to the only 
word of truth in them — Finis, and owed their existence 


| to the fertile imagination of some literary hack and the 


cupidity of some unscrupulous bookseller. In others he 
showed that, although written by the authors in whose 
names they appeared, the statements they contained 
were by no means to be relied upon. Among these 
Memoirs, those relating to that great social and poli- 
tical problem, the French Revolution, are the most im- 
portant; and upon no historical event is truth more 
hard to be obtained, more highly to be prized, than with 
respect to this, which has exercised so enormous an 
influence over every State in Europe. It is therefore 
doing good service to the great cause of historical truth 
to reproduce, as Mr. Murray has just done, in one hand- 
some octavo volume, Lssays on the Earlier Period of the 
French Revolution by the late Right Hon. John Wilson 
Croker. Reprinted from the Quarte rly Review, with Addi- 
tions and Corrections. The Essays so reprinted are eight 
in number, viz., I. Thiers’s Histories; 11. Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette; U1. The Journey to Varennes and Brus- 
June, 1791; 1V. On the 20th June and 10th Au just, 
1792; V. The Captivity in the Temple; V1. Ro Pp res 
Vil. The Revolutionary Tribunals; and lastly, VIII. 
The Guillotine. Believing as we do fully the auth 
e that he has not written one word that he “did 
velieve to be the Trurn,” and that these “ Essays 
contain a good deal of curious, and what is rarer and of 
more importance, authentic information on the subject 
that is not to be found in any single publication,” we 
feel assured that the work must at once take its place 
on the shelves of every one interested in the history of 
modern Europe. 
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The value of Dr. Waagen’s contributions to the His- 
tory of Art, and the important influence which his three 
volumes, 7’reasures of Art in Great Britain, have exer- 
cised among us, are so generally recognised, that a 
volume which completes his account of the riches of this 
country in this respect cannct but be cordially welcomed. 
This he has just given to the world in one large volume, 
under the title of Galleries and Cabinets of Art in Great 
Britain, being an Account of more than Forty Collections 
of Paintings, Drawings, Sculptures, Manuscripts, ¥e., 
visited in 1854 and 1857, and now for the First Time de- 
scribed by Dr. Waagen, for mip ga Supple mental Volume to 
the Treasures of Art in Great Britain. The contents of 
this volume consist partly of additions to collections al- 
ready described, partly of collections not before known to 
the author. And as in this, as in the preceding volumes, 
Dr. Waagen has endeavoured to give such a description 
of every work of Art as might suflice in future to identify 
it, his work is obviously one which will be of as creat 
future utility as it is of present interest. 

Messrs. De la Rue have just issue’ their Jmproved In- 
delible Diary and Memorandum Book for 1858, edited by 
Norman Pogson, First Assistant « te Radcliffe Observa- 
tory, O ford. To those who ! been accustomed to 
use these neat, complete, ar useful Pocket Com- 
panions, any mention of their excellence is superfluous. 
Those who have not, we shall merely advise, before select - 
ing a Pocket Book for next year, to compare De la Rue’s 
with any other they may have been in the habit of 
using. 

Part Il. of Darling’s Cycly lia Bil liographica is now 
before us. It is, as our readers are aware, a portion of the 
second great Division of Mr. Darling’s useful book, which 
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is a bibliography of Subjects. The one particular subject | Exot Poers from Chaucer to Cowper. Vol. XX. svo. 

which occupies the present Number, is that of ‘Commen- Wanted by Henry Lewis, 

taries on the Holy Scripture; but by a peculiarity of ar- 

rangement, while the reader is .here presented with a list — Ee - SS 

of the best Commentaries on the writings of the Old Oxp Booxs.— We have been requested by several of 

Testament, from Genesis to Kings, he is at the same | /ith, with such additions and corrections as + 

time furnished with a list of writers on about one hundred ndon and Country Booksellers wi 

of the principal subjects referred to in that 

the Scriptures,—such as Paradise, Covenant 

The Fall, Primitive Sacrifice. This will 
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